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CHIN A IN CONVULSIONS 


‘Ghina’s s margin of subsistence is the narrowest 
of any civilised country in the world. A disaster 
like that which followed the Bolshevik Revolution 
and civil war in Russia would therefore be frighten- 
ing in its immensity. The fear of it has become 
more and more manifest in recent official state- 
ments. It Has driven Peking to issue directives 
calling off the two ‘‘anti’” campaigns which have 
convulsed the country, and to summon officialdom 
from these agitations to the urgent need of prevent- 
ing drought and aiding the spring sowing. It is 
now admitted that everything has been neglected 
for ‘‘tiger-hunting.” Officials said they could not 
do both, so instead of attending to their normal jubs 


. they went out into the streets hunting down the 


merchants and industrialists. How could they do 
their work, they asked, when their minds were full 
of ‘‘tiger shadows’? In some cases. production 
stopped altogether, in others the factories, shops 
and the State industrialists and officials dropped 
normal activity by 50%. The effects were especial- 
ly serious in the economic departments where dis- 
missals, tension and agitation have led to the neg- 
lect, and even aggravation of the key problems of 
national economic life. The convulsion has been 
almost as paralysing in its effects as the plunge 
into socialist and deflationary policies exactly two 
years ago. 


Russia, with problems of population xed space 
easier than those of her disciple, could ill-afford 
these upheavals. The people have had to pay for 
them in: many years of harsh discipline and im- 
poverishment. The position now in China is more 
grave because the Common Programme, with its 
concept of a large area of co-operation and slow 
but steady advance over many years towards a 
Socialist economy, is now in peril. If.it is thrown 
overboard, China will reproduce on a more massive 


seale the appalling phenomena witnessed in the 
Soviet Union in the ‘thirties. Not the least of these 
was the way in which the revolution began to devour 
not only its children but those who created and 
directed it. 


There is a sense of frustration of growing sorrow 
and of deepening anxiety. The honeymoon is over. 


Many abroad mocked the term liberation but in 


the early days it rang like music in the ears of 
the Chinese people especially the young. The en- 
thusiasm and rapture have gone. The principle of 
consent which was the guiding light hitherto has 


given way to compulsion in all things and especial- ~ 


ly in the things of the mind and the will. Even the 
pride in an honest and austere regime has vanished. 
Some of the evils have been put down but the re- 
putation has béen tarnished. The threefold objec- 
tive of suppressing private capital, impounding 
surplus cash to prevent runaway inflation, and 
meeting the need for money to finance an immense 
army and. bureaucracy and the needs of war, is 
destructive, not creative. These things, together 
with the violent diversions with which they are 
operated, lead to shrinkage of production and in 
the end the exhaustion of revenue sources. 


The tax collectors may succeed in compelling 
tribute double the vast sums alleged to have been 
evaded but there is a very definite limit to the 
skinning process. At best it means not an expand- 
ing but a swiftly receding economy. In China it 
must mean a standard so low as to be scarcely 
imaginable and in the end despair and discontent 
which can find ventilation only in the old familiar 
rhythm. The swifter the tempo and the more 
violent the surges of the movement, the sooner will 
that great ‘‘change in the weather” come of which 
many are already talking in China. 
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That time is not yet. It may well be conceded 
that the discipline, harsh as it is, is no less neces- 
sary to the welding of Sun Yat-sen’s “loose grains 
of sand” than Cromwell’s Puritans were to the Eng- 
lishmen of their day, as it. certainly was to the 
China of the incessantly warring kingdoms which 
the First Emperor hammered with blood and iron 
into one. Both left a lasting imprint in. Ristory 
but power did not remain long with them. The re- 
action in England led to the colour and gaiety of 
the Restoration and in China to the permanent 
success of the followers of Confucius. They suc- 
ceeded where the Legalists around the Chin Em- 
peror failed because of their realization that the 
only lasting unity is one based upon homogeneity 
of ideas and culture, and not on forced obedience 
to a common body of law. In China the more 
liberal ideas of the humanistic, pragmatic school 
which seeks to harmonise the old and new both of 
China and of the West will likewise prevail over 
the Marxist theorists who have taken over their pre- 
sent role from that of the Legalists of Chin, and who 
demand obedience not to a common law but to a 
body of determinist economic doctrine. 


The Chairman of the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Bank said at the Bank’s annual meeting: “What is 
at stake in all this turmoil and confusion is some- 
thing that goes far deeper than party dogma or 
political theories. It.depends upon the honour, 


good faith and fundamental character of the Chin- 


ese people.” In spite of the tremendous propaganda 
power which the present regime has built up it is 
becoming ever more clear that the new regime is 
not, after all, the final answer. The shambling 
shuffle of a truly great people through a humiliat- 
ing experience of change and decay has given way 
to swifter and more positive strides. The comic- 
opera warlord has gone for ever, sooner than any- 
body thought when the giant Chang Tsung-chang 
decorated the land with his Homeric laughter and 
his international harem. The desperately earnest 
young mien with the light of the fanatic in their 


eyes are now the disciples of a destiny that is still 
too big for them to attain. That light may weil 
become fiercer before it fades—as fade it will because 
reason is still the light that distinguishes the Chin- 
ese people. Even in this three and five “anti” 

campaign it is still visible in the constant references 
to the reluctance even of the party men to oppress 
their own people and the constant adj urations to 
push them on. It is even implicit in the ‘need to 
adopt either a military or a hunting terminology 
in describing the battle or the hunt. 


body of-opinion which shares neither but fears a 
course which it descries more clearly and dispas- 
sionately. 

The time has not yet come when the ~whole 
system and basic policy can be challenged. ’ But the 
more thoughtful realise that the basic policies both 


_ in foreign policy and.in domestic policy are wrong 


and unsuited to China. The propaganda of deceit 
and hatred is so deafening that it is forcing people 
to think for themselves in a curious bouleversement 
of cause and effect. The policy of leaning to one 
side is in the end suicidal because it rejects both 
the principle of the Meiji Era which made Japan 
a Great Power and the basic dictum of Sun Yat-sen, 
that wisdom should be sought wherever it was to be 
found. ' It sacrifices technical and capital aid from 
the free world, bars the way to the reconstruction 
of the nation and keeps it down to a peasant econo- 
my. The domestic policy involves a continuous 
series of convulsions’ which shake the eeonomic 
machine to pieces and produce those evils of cor- 
ruption, waste and bureaucratism of which there 
have been such astonishing revelations. The dis- 
order is not to be remedied by intervention. China 
must herself battle through the ordeal while the 
rest of the world can do little more than look on. 
If the Common Programme survives the course will 
be slower and less painful. If it is discarded then 
the more furious the tempo the swifter will the 
phase be surmounted and a new meee begin to 
assert itself. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


HONGKONG SECURITY 


The riot of March 1 has caused quite a stir here and 
abroad. It has been exaggerated and also minimised but 
nobody could afford to ignore it. The bad intention behind 
it was all too obvious. That there were many paid propagan- 
dists and Communist Party agents spread all over the Colony 
was no secret but that they would take advantage of so 
insignificant an ‘affair’ as the so-called comfort mission from 
Canton visit to Hongkong’s Tung Tau village fire victims, and 
take advantage in so scandalous a manner, has come as 
a shock to the community. Meanwhile there has been some 
calmer appraisal of the events leading up to the riot but the 
fact cannot be disputed away that a large crowd had gathered 
and was staging a demonstration in-defiance of the ban in 
force here, and that a large number of the demonstrators was 
attacking police officers, even trying to damage a police station, 
and was beating up Europeans and destroying public property. 


The crowd was ‘at no time provoked and that was it which 
finally resulted in the many agents provocateurs resorting to 
acts of violence. They thought that the communists had to 
show their strength, their potential trouble making power. 
Eventually the authority was fully and reassuringly establish- 
ed, the demonstrators were dispersed and some of the aggres- 
sive’ participants were arrested, brought to Cotirt and con- 
victed to prison terms. A total of 42 persons were arrested 
on March 1 of whom 18 were released by the Police without 
any charge being preferred against them; of the remaining 24, 
18 were convicted and 6 discharged by the Magistrate. Thus 
the riot’s aftermath may be considered over. 


The Peking radio and controlled press have, as was to 
be expected, continued with their accusations and their cam- 
paign of falsehood which had been going on since about the 
beginning of this year. The local communist press was also 
as hostile as the public would expect it to be and continucd 


Between the 
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with its usual fabrications. But as these communist papers 
do not tire of printing untrue reports, the Chinese here no 
longer take them seriously. It is only the communist-inclined 
sector of the community which reads these papers and which 
is determined to believe that everything the Soviets do is the 
best and for the best of the working class and the proletariat. 
To reform these communism-inflicted persons, mainly members 
of the working people and some young students, would appear 
to be impossible in a democratic country. So we have to 


continue with these people but to be always prepared to. 


maintain law and order. The increasing cost of internal 
security has to be borne by the community. Some success 
may result from prolonged and earnest efforts to improve 
conditions of the working class and to persuade them to 
abstain from following a revolutionary ideology. As far as 
local industrial labor is concerned there has been some en- 
couraging progress as the number of members‘ of unions affi- 
liated to the communist Federation is declining while the 
number of members of unions affiliated to the non-political 
Trade Union Council is rising. 

The Chinese in Hongkong are largely against the spread 


‘of communism in this Colony; they abhor politics being 


mainly concerned with business and peaceful occupations and 
therefore afraid of unrest and agitation. The riot of March 
1 has cost the communists much potential support as the 
people here have seen how senseless, brutal and destructive 
the communist-led masses can be. More responsible Chinese 


are now gathering around the Administration in which they. 


are glad to see a more pronounced will to resist any dis- 
turbance and an ever increasing ability to put down any 
communist-inspired attempt at creating unrest. The recently 
concluded military exercises, during which it was proved that 
Singapore could send by air adequate reinforcements should 
an emergency arise, have inspired a new sense of security 
which has already manifested itself in many ways. If ever 
Peking thought that their vitiiolic campaign against Hong- 
kong may cause jitters here, they were mistaken. New in- 
vestment is proceeding and expansion of business is noticed 
everywhere. Thwre is now a business recession on, a develop- 
ment long in the making and one which has been observed 
in other Far Eastern countries as well; however the spirit 
of enterprise is high and the present period of a mild slump 
is not in any way depressing the merchants and manufacturers. 
What everyone is mainly concerned about in Hongkong is the 
question of physical security, that is to say the security 
of Hongkong from attack by the communist regime in China 
and the internal peace and order which might be disrupted 
by Peking-inspired and directed saboteurs and terrorists. 
The ups and downs in commerce one is used to take for grant- 
ed, and the present lean period most business men will be 
able to pass through as very large reserves have been built 
up during the years of prosperity and business expansion 
after the war. 

One is convinced here that barring the outbreak of world 
war IIJ, which is a most improbable contingency, the position 
of Hongkong will not be endangered in any conceivable man; 
ner. The propaganda machine of Moscow, Peking and. other 
so-called people’s republics wages its sort of poisonous war 
against the democratic world and Hongkong being part of it 
cannot expect to be excluded from this vile campaign. What 
is actually attempted by the Peking radio and press in their 
attacks on Hongkong is to exercise an unsteadying influence 
on the citizens and at the same time to rally supporters to 
the cause of communism. The accusations and threats should 
not be taken seriously, they are only part of the ‘cold war’ 
strategy where Moscow’s fury is once turned on Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, then on the Japanese and so on until it is Hongkong’s 
turn. This interpretation of Moscow’s strategy must not 
lead to any complacency, on the contrary every part of the 
Free World will have to further consolidate its defences and 


increase its vigilance. Hongkong being on the threshold of 
China faces more intricate problems than a country farther 
away from the ‘Iron Curtain’ but while this location requires 
more tact, caution and a certain amount of conciliation, it 
does not impose on Hongkong any special: obligation to 
compromise when it comes to sovereign rights of this Colon 

and the Commonwealth. The. determination of the British 


Government, in regard to Hongkong has been made clear: and 


put on record many times; no doubt, the communists have 
taken note of it. And the citizens of Hongkong have also 
taken note of it and have continued their business here — 
whose ffiture they no longer mow any 

* 


NEW BUILDING IN HONGKONG 


The building progress is uninterrupted, in town and in 
the rural districts. In the North Point area ever more houses 
are mushrooming, and new plans are mapped out of further 
building. Not only has now a long stretch of land, previously 
barren, been converted into a modern town but the hills to 
the north are increasingly levelled to make room for new 
buildings and roads. It is inspiring to see what has been 
achieved in the eastern extension of Hongkong, from Cause- 
way Bay to Quarry Bay.. 

In the New Territories the building boom is slowly chang- 
ing old, familiar town pictures. Yuen Long and Tsuen Wan 
have been subjected to the fury of builders to such an ex- 
tent that oldtimers after some absence from the Colony, may 
not recognise these two towns; particularly is this so in the 
case of Tsuen Wan which has, thanks to the shifting of new 
industries to this ‘satellite’ of Kowloon, undergone a com- 
plete change and is today inhabited by almost 40,000 persons 
against only some 5000 in 1946. Yuen Long has recently 
seen many more additions of buildings and its ‘skyline’ is 
entirely different from what it was only two years ago. A 
few enterprising local residents have built a completely mew 
district where hundreds of shops, in a fair-like surrounding, 
are catering to the needs of the population in the western 
New Territories and also of the Chinese in neighboring Kwang- 
tung (though the export of goods purchased in Yuen Long to 
China is usually not permitted by the communist authorities). 
The building expansion in Yuen Long is truly astounding and 
heartening. On more modest a scale there has been building 
expansion in Taipo; many new and modern flats and shops 
have been erected and more constructions are about to go 
up. Big fortunes are currently being invested in new pro- 
perties all over the New Territories. Everywhere there is 
confidence that peace will not be disturbed in spite of the 
often very menacing utterances of Peking radio and the con- 
trolled press. 


SMUGGLING 

Hongkong and especially Macao have always figured 
prominently as ports and depots for smuggled merchandise 
and bullion. Other areas in the Far East have received less 
publicity. There is, for example, a lot to be said of smuggling 
in the Philippines; between various ports of that republic and 
China, Borneo and Indonesia a great deal of officially unre- 
corded trade is moving. When US arms surpluses are being 
smuggled out of the Philippines, often reaching communist 
buyers or insurgent forces in the Far East, some stir is 
created only to be forgotten as Hongkong moves into the 
limelight. 

There has been recently some intensification of smuggling 
between the Philippines and Borneo as well as Indonesia. 
The Moros and Sulus are expert smugglers and their small, 
fast boats usually evade even the toughest customs patrol. 
Chinese merchants are usually not connected with the transport 
but they provide the goods. British North Borneo is supplying 
many of the ‘unessential’ commodities which the public in 
the Philippines cannot legitimately buy as no licences are 
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being issued for them, the Central Bank of the Philippines 
suffering from a drain on its exchange resources. So, Sanda- 
Kan merchants buy in Hongkong and then, via Sulu boats, 
ship to the Philippines. Cosmetics, American cigarettes, silks, 
jewellery etc. are being sent to the Sulus and tv Minaanao. 


With Celebes (Sulawesi) much trade of the illicit type 
is carried on; women are included in the ‘cargo’ exported from 
Celebes to Moroland in exchange for arms, gold, sugar. Moro 
chiefs, anxious to increase their ‘stock’, often iesort to some- 
what obsolete methods of trading: they sent their stalwarts 
over to northern Celebes where trey select Moslim maidens 
who are ‘purchased’ often against the will of their ‘owners’ 
(family heads). 


Between Luzon and Fukien a now decreasing volume of 
smuggling is reported by the ‘commercial underground’. This 
sort of doing business has, since the communist take-over 
in 1949, assumed new aspects; the demand from Fukien is now 
of the strategic goods category and that is exactly what 
the Philippine authorities cannot countenance. More vigorous 
searches and interceptions have been conducted and the 
Philippine government scored successes in reducing this 
illicit trade. Chinese merchants and communist agents have 
been acting with more circumspection but the Philippine au- 
thorities can only fully clamp down on this sort of ‘business’ 
if they can bring to book the many grafting Filipinos who 
are in government service and who as long as they can derive 
a ‘profit’ from the protection or even promotion. of illicit 
trading with communist China will not be loyal public ser- 
vants. 


Smuggling and circumvention of trade regulations in 
normal times may be on the whole quite harmless though 
economically, from a nation’s point of view, undesirable; 
in the present emergency period, however, illicit trading often 
amounts to aiding the potential enemy and therefore the 
preventive service will have to be made more efficient and 


ruthless. 
° 


THE GOLDEN EGG 


The present anti-corruption purge in China, which ap- 
parently is now coming to an end, has shown up a curious 
twist in communist logic. Prominent businessmen of all 
nationalities in Shanghai have been kept in a detention room 
by the police and held for questioning for three or four days, 
in connection with matters arising out of the inspection of 
company accounts, which search has gone back many years 
in some cases, well beyond the coming into power of the 
present regime. The detention of Mr. Robert Gordon, a 
director of Jardine, Matheson & Co. Ltd. and chairman of 
Ewo Brewery Company, is a case in point. Apparently the 
latter concern had been unable to pay the February wages, 
in contravention of a court ruling that a worker may not 
be deprived of his wages nor may his livelihood be jeopardised 
in any way. The failure to pay stemmed from a variety of 
causes over which the brewery had no control. First and 
foremost was the anti-corruption purge itself, in the course 
of which all business has come to a standstill. Even the 
State-owned Wines & Spirits Monopoly, the main purchaser 
of the brewery’s output, had to cease operations. Work in 
the brewery consequently came to a standstill and by the 
end of February the management found itself unable to foot 
the wages bill. So in the sequel the chairman was held for 
questioning, but it seems difficult to see where the solution 
lies when all roads from which assistance might come are 
blocked. 


Banks are not allowed to make loans for the purpose 
of assisting firms in financial straits, and private borrowing 
is illegal. A firm is not allowed to close down, and the 
government will not take it over, so what remains to be 
done? The position has indeed reached a ‘“reductio ad 


absurdum”, and the result is that men are being held for 
an offence that they could not avoid committing. Economic 
forces have a way of asserting themselves, no matter what 
doctrinaires may say;, and the economic fact remains that 
you cannot kill the goose and at the same time expect it 
to go on laying golden eggs. 

An instance of the difficulties with which the communists 
are faced in endeavouring to make their system work is that 
they have now placed the costing of goods in the hands of 
the trade unions. These, composed of simple and for the 
most part illiterate folk with very little knowledge of how 
to work out all the factors that make up the final price of 
the finished article, are endeavouring to cope with one of 
the most skilled of techniques, upon which the profit or loss 
of an undertaking depends. 

How China will find its way out of the vicious spiral 
it is following is anyone’s guess. But it is clear that some 
other way of handling matters will have to be devised: 

Recently Mr. R. C. F. Rouse, who for 27 years had 
served in China as Commissioner of Customs, in a lecture 
before the Royal Empire Society in London referred to the 
effect upon present-day China now that the Chinese Maritime 
Customs had virtually ceased to exist. He pointed out that 
the Peking Government to-day had no real revenue, as there 
is little foreign trade to tax. Only one ship a week goes to 
Tientsin, compared with before the war when Shanghai was 
the sixth largest port in the world, with a population of 
some 5 to 6 million people and trade was on an enormous 
scale. Today taxation in China simply consists of confisca- 
tion of a certain proportion of a man’s goods, which can 
only lead to poverty. “In short”, he added, “the Communists 
are bankrupt.” 

There is much truth in Mr. Rouse’s s‘stement. The 
anti-corruption purge has served to dot the i’s and cross the 
t’s of what is patent to all the world. Matters in China 
may well become worse if the communists do not contrive to 
reopen trade with the outside world. Shanghai cotton mills 
which formerly supplied China with textiles and had a con- 
siderable balance for export are idle. The wharves that used 
to be filled with ships are empty; the dockyards are without 
work. It is a sad picture of the decay of a once-famous 
port; and yet this situation could not arise if the Peking 
Government would realise that one cannot superimpose an 
entirely new system in a hurry upon an underdeveloped and 
very conservative country. 

Undoubtedly the new regime has cleared away a great 
deal of rubbish in the course of its drastic spring-cleaning, 
but it has also done much harm. Possibly it would be well 
if it paused now and started the process of rebuilding that 


is so urgently required. 


TYING UP WORLD TRADE 


“The news that the Australian Government has decided 
to cut down imports, especially luxuries, by a heavy percent- 
age, has created some anxiety in Britain, where the peopie 
are now being forced to shoulder further budgetary burdens 
and whose hope of recovery can lie only in the acquisition 
of foreign markets. It is true that, due to the necessity of 
stabilising sterling Britain has had to introduce a policy of 
restricting imports, but while not doubting the necessity 
for similar action in Australia also, it is felt that Bri- 
tain’s economy is in such a parlous condition that any addi- 
tional hindrance to recovery is correspondingly unfortunate. 
Australia, who has never before been obliged to review her 
financial position with the care she is exercising today is, 
however, now experiencing a wave of depression, although this 
fortunately promises to be of a temporary nature only. 
The Australian Leader of the Opposition, Dr. Herbert 
Evatt, in referring to the Government action as anti-British, 
cannot be taken too seriously although it is true, to quote 
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his words that the cuts “‘strike a heavy blow at our kinsmen 
in Britain.” He went on to say that Australia’s policy is 
“causing serious permanent damage to the recovery of ster- 
ling, which suffered injury largely because the people of Bri- 
tain during the great crisis of the war were compelled to 
sell all overseas investments to pay for munitions from over- 
seas.” Dr. Evatt is definitely correct in his summing up of 
the fundamental causes of Britain’s long struggle for a 
permanent and sound recovery of sterling and his evident 
uneasiness as to the effect of the restrictions appears sincere, 
in spite of the propaganda value of his statement as Leader 
of the Opposition. 

The general question of restrictions upon trade is, how- 
ever, more widespread and threatening and is already extend- 
ing beyond the confines of Australia. The tendency to reduce 
imports is in fact becoming general; but if carried to its 
ultimate conclusion it must act as a boomerang and in turning 
defeat its object. South Africa has already decided to cut 
imports of consumer goods for 1952 to 40% of the 1948 level, 
as compared with 60% in 1951. France is the first European 
country to date to follow this example by inaugurating restric- 
tions on imports, and it is feared by manufacturers in all 
parts of the world that other countries may have recourse 
to the same policy in order to balance their budget. 

It would seem that while adopting a policy of restricting 
imports, each country still anticipates finding foreign markets 
for its own manufactures. The theory, however, that a coun- 
try can expect to find its neighbours’ doors open while bolting 
its own is fallacious and unhappily the inevitable result must 
be a general deterioration in trade, attended by increasing 
difficulties in finding markets and a consequent lowering of 
the standard of living. Those countries still in a position 


to absorb foreign goods would, in the inevitable scramble of 
sellers from other countries anxious to dispose of their com- 
modities, become glutted followed by a competitive war of 
prices or by the imposition in their turn of trade restrictions, 


thus widening the vicious circle towards which we appear to 
be drifting. 


At the moment Australia and France plan to work on 
the licensing system, such as is already employed by Britain 
in relation to vegetable oil imports’ from Hongkong. This 
method is sufficiently elastic to give some hope for future 
trade, especially as the Australian Government has given an 
assurance that the increase is purely temporary, but it cannot 
materially offset the baneful effect of restrictions on world 
trading and it is sincerely to be hoped that methods of coping 
with the situation will be found. 


As far as Hongkong is concerned, trade with Australia 
has shown a steady increase during the past two years. Ex- 
ports to that country from the Colony in 1951 totalled HK$71,- 
973,693 while in 1950 they only amounted to $39,542,220 thus 
showing an increase of $32,451,473 on the two years. One- 
sixth of these exports consisted of locally made goods and is 
evidence of the strides Hongkong manufacturers have made 
in pushing their goods. Australia, in fact came seventh on 
the list of purchasers of local manufactures in 1951 taking 
goods to the value of $12.1 million. This was an increase 
of HK$8.4 million over 1950. The goods chiefly supplied in 
this connection were textile fabrics, cotton underwear and 
rubber shoes. Hongkong manufacturers already hard-pressed 
by increasing competition from Japan and from other quarters 
would feel severely any limitations in their trade with Aus- 
tralia. 


THE BRITISH BUDGET 


by Richard Denman 
(of The Economist, London) 
(Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review”’) 


Very few people can have expected that when Mr. Butler 
sat down he would leave most of us better off than we had 
been when he stood up. The reliefs that he gave were cer- 
tainly in the right direction—they were designed to increase 
incentives, and they were arranged to prevent real hardship. 
But whether he put enough of a pill inside the sugar is a 
matter that the sick British economy will have to find out 
for itself in the months ahead. 


Let us look at the reliefs first. A married couple without 
children earning £350 a year (just under £7 a week) will 
pay £9.3.4. less income tax this year, one earning £500 
a year will pay £14.16.2. less, and one earning £1,000 a 
year £41.6.2. less. For those with children the savings will 
be much greater. For example, a married couple with three 
children earning £1,000 a year will save £53.19.2. a year, 
besides getting six shillings more a week for the two of 
their children who receive family allowances. Against this, 
we will each have to pay about 1/6d. more a week (or rather 
less than £4 a year) on our groceries bill. Middle class 
families will admittedly gain most of all from these changes, 
but there will be very few people (except tax dodgers) who 
will be out of pocket. In particular, pensions are being 
adjusted, so that they should certainly not have net new 
burdens to bear. 

These income tax reliefs will cost the Exchequer about 
£180 million this year, but the cut in the subsidies (as 
offset by the other social security payments) will save it 
£80 million of this. The Chancellor will get about £66 
million of his gap of £100 million back by a very wise in- 


crease of 744d. per gallon on petrol and £10 million by 
increased postal charges (though leaving the 2d. letter 
unchanged). His other changes, in pools duty, purchase tax, 
car tax and so on, just about come out in the wash. 


The surprising consequence is that Mr. Butler has given 
away more this year than he has taken from us. Does this 
mean that the Budget as a whole was too weak? It is here 
that one must turn to examine the economic situation as 4 
whole, in the light of figures released during and just before 
Mr. Butler’s speech, of the increase in Bank Rate that he 
announced and of the new Excess Profits Levy (which will 
not have much effect this year but which will throw its shadow 
before). 


The general economic situation remains very grim. We 
now know that British production and incomes rose by £507 
million in 1951. Against this, however, we spent £710 mil- 
lion more on consumption, £354 million more on capital 
formation and stockpiling, £260 million more on defence and 
£127 million more on other forms of Government expendi- 
ture. About £204 million of this additional expenditure was 
due to the fact that we paid higher indirect taxes on petrol 
and some of the other things we bought, but even when this 
is subtracted the fact remains that we tried to eat about 
£1,250 million more of the national cake last year than in 
1950—and that cake had itself only increased by £507 million. 
This left us with a gap of over £740 million—and, in direct 
consequence, our balance of payments deteriorated by ap- 
proximately that amount, from a surplus of £238 million 
in 1950 to a deficit of £516 million in 1951. Moreover, this 
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deficit is still continuing, and we now have—at the present 
rate of drain—not much more than six months’ supply of 
gold and dollars left. If that reserve of gold and dollars 
falls much further we are going to face very real distress. 
As it is, the supplies of food and other goods in the shops 
are going to fall very heavily in the next few months—and 
any import cuts from now on will have to fall, not on the 
frills, but on the necessities of life. 


How are we going to save this situation? The plan 
seems to be that whereas last year we lived off the backs 
of overseas countries, this year we are going to milk posterity 
instead. In other words, we are going to cut down to the 
bone the provision of new plant and equipment in our fac- 
tories and we are going to run down our stocks. Two 
methods are being used to force companies to fulfil this 
policy. They are going to have to pay much more interest 
in the money they borrow from the banks and will have 
to lay aside some of the money that they would otherwise 
have spent on plant and equipment to meet an Excess Profits 
Levy. Mr. Butler believes that this Excess Profits Levy, as 
cushioned by the change in the old form of profits tax, will 
take £100 million more away from companies than they 
would otherwise have paid. 


PRECIOUS STONES: SUPPLY AND 


This milking of company funds will not be painless for 
the rest of the community. It may well mean that many 
firms will be unable to keep all their present workpeople on. 
In other words, there may be some unemployment—although 
those that are laid off will find it easy to find other jobs, 
provided they are willing to move to different areas and to 
less congenial occupations. The paradox is, of course, that 
the bigger (though also the more temporary) the unemploy- 
ment, the better the policy will be working in re-shaping 
the British economy to meet the stern tasks ahead of it. 
The great danger is that by handing out these tax reliefs, 
Mr. Butler may have left us with more money in our pockets 
to send chasing after goods that would otherwise have been 
diverted to the export drive. If this happens, if British 
companies find it easy to sell at home the goods they are 
now making, without worrying overmuch about their increased 
borrowing charges and without shifting their present labour 
force to more vital jobs, then the balance of payments crisis 
will continue downhill. The one thing that can save us if 
domestic markets do remain too easy would be a big increase 
in production—spurred on by the greater incentive to over- 
time working accorded by the income tax reliefs. On such 
an increase in production the judgment of history on this 
incentives budget—and on much else besides—will ultimately 
depend. 


DEMAND IN THE WORLD TODAY 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


Jewels are a fascinating subject of study. Their appeal 
to the human race, which is universal, is perhaps even greater 
than that of the precious metals; and their influence is at 
least comparable. In the East, from time immemorial, they 
have figured not only in art, fable and magic, or as symbols 
of princely power, but also as a highly characteristic means 
of hoarding. 


In the Western world, the same range of motives has 
historically governed the human attitude towards gems and 
jewellery. But in the modern West another aspect has been 
stressed: the functions of display, of ‘“‘Conspicuous Consump- 
tion.”” Gems have been, for a rather wider class than in 
the East, regarded as a type of luxury goods. They certainly 
constituted a ‘“‘store of value,” in the West also; but have 
usually been inferior, as such, to money or other investments. 
In the modern period, in the West, they were regardes 
rather as durable consumer goods. Changes of fashion set 
limits to their durability. The twentieth century idea has 
been that Milady should wear them, for present effect, ra*rer 
than that they should be cherished as heirlooms for future 
generations! 


One of the signs of our changing times may be that— 
in the West also—gems are being once more sought from 
motives of “hoarding.” Partly associated with this impulse, 
but including other reactions also, is the fact that the col- 
lecting of precious and semi-precious stones, and the practice 
of “‘cutting,” polishing, and setting them at home, by amateurs, 
has become a very popular pastime or hobby in Europe and 
America in the last few years. In parts of the United 
States where colourful materials (jadeite, quartzes, etc) are 
plentiful, this is something of a craze. It is quite easy to 
do, with some simple equipment in the form of carborundum 
discs as grindstones, emery powder, etc; and can satisfy im- 
pulses both aesthetic and scientific (craftsmanship with 
geology), as well as mere avarice. 


For such reasons, and also because this is one of Asia’s 
major trade categories, in which the markets are strikingly 
changing, it may be interesting to outline here the world 
situation in respect of gems, gemstones, precious or semi- 


precious stones. 
. 


With the growth of demand for gems as investments, and 
a relative decline in the demand for them as luxuries for 
current use, it is now the big stones that are in strong demand. 
The largest stones have the most certain value; the smaller the 
stone, the more variable the valuation. Meanwhile, middle- 
class people can less and less afford the medium-sized stones, 
so the demand for the latter—in contrast to the prewar con- 
ditions—is relatively weak. A different, but also interesting, 
effect of the current situation is that people are more and 
more selling their gold or platinum mountings (especially 
where these are old-fashioned) as metal, and are hoarding the 
unmounted gems. 


The above applies to both categories, but in practica!ly 
every other respect diamonds are in a class apart from all 
other gemstones (“coloured stones”), as almost a non-com- 
peting group. Many of the coloured gems are actually far 
scarcer than diamonds—in respect both of present stocks and of 
amounts existing in the earth’s crust. Yet diamonds command 
higher prices. Their production is more localised; and, as 
is well-known, the supply is largely controlled by a monopolisti4 
group of special interests. 


The nature of these arrangements is somewhat com- 
plicated, and need not be detailed here. It must be remarked 
that it is not quite the sort of crude monopoly which Com- 
munists might suppose, and that some special structure is 
necessary in such an industry, if it is not to become quite 
chaotic. But it is obviously a main reason for the steadily high 
price. Last week’s news featured a prospective “breakaway” 
from the “ring” by one African diamond-mine owner. This 
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development may affect the situation to some extent, but not 
in any radical manner. 


The diamond market is also complicated by the fact that 
the industrial demand for diamonds is a separate factor. Some 
stones (borts) are used in drills, others in glass-cutting, metal 
work, etc., even diamond-dust has industrial uses. 

The “cutting” of diamonds—and processing and finishing 
stages of the industry generally—are also controlled, on the 
same “monopolistic” basis as the mining. In the case of 
coloured stones, such is not the situation. There is wide freedom 
of supplies, for gemstones other than, diamonds, and the practi- 
tioners are legion—though certainly (until very recently at 
least) India was by far the world’s greatest place for the 
cutting and handling of coloured stones. The expression 
“cutting”? seems unsuitable, since what is involved is not 
slicing with a knife, but prolonged and cautious grinding and 
polishing. 

Diamonds, being among the hhardest of all substances, are 
correspondingly difficult and arduous to “‘cut”; this is another 
reason why diamonds (monopoly or no monopoly) will, in all 
probability, always be dearer than other stones. Another 
reason is that diamonds seem to remain more or less per- 
manently in vogue, while fashions change wildly for other 
stones. And diamonds are appreciated all over the world, 
whereas tastes (and superstitions) differ greatly for all the 
others. 

For all the above reasons, diamonds have risen six or seven 
fold in price, compared to prewar, but other gems have merely 
doubled or trebled in value, . With this we may leave the sub- 
ject of diamonds, and turn to coloured stones, with reference 
especially to Eastern Asia, their greatest producer, distributor, 
consumer and hoarder. 


The rarest of all stones—really much rarer than diamonds 
—is the ruby. Burma rubies are the most valued, especially 
perhaps the “star” rubies with their interesting lights. They 
cut fairly easily, in the rounded (cabochon) shape especially. 
Close behind the ruby (from the high-value point of view, 
at least) come emeralds. Experts prefer those which come 
from South America (Columbia); second-grade ones from 
Russia. They have however chiefly and traditionally been cut 
in India, and are relatively plentiful in that country and in 
Ceylon. 

Ruby and emerald lead by many lengths (in the matter 
of rarity) over the next competitor, sapphire. Delightful 
sapphires come from Burma, Ceylon and Kashmir, and these 
are the preferred sources—though sapphires are in fact found 
in a goéd number of places, rather widespread all over the 
world. The sapphire may perhaps be said to be in rising 
popularity at present, and rather in fashion; whereas the 
emerald seems to lose its place, in popular taste. 

After the above come a wide variety of stones—a few 
precious, Many semi-precious, and some merely pretty or 
interesting—from A to Z (agate to zircon), and from China 
to Peru—which cannot be summarily discussed. But of this 
whole category of also-rans, it may be said that they depend 
to an extreme degree (from the marketing point of view) on 
personal and local conditions and tastes; and about tastes there 
is supposed to be no disputing. Some people say that both 
Asian and Occidental gem markets are widening, as super- 
stitutions (about certain stones being unlucky, about birth- 
stones, etc) are disappearing or diminishing everywhere. But 
some deny this. It is also considered that women, in dress 
and adornment, nowadays use a wider variety of colours. 
The decline of highly traditionalised national costumes, the 
larger variety of modern dress materials, more variety in 
make-up—all apparently enable a wider use of coloured 
gems, to match! 


Two materials stand apart, perhaps, from all the others, 
in this general group. One is jade, in which the Chinese have 
hitherto been the only people significantly interested (its fate 
in the New Order of China is presumably doubtful). The 
other is pearls. Some thirty years ago pearls were a popular 
“investment” consideration, rather as diamonds have lately 
been. They were energetically fished, however, in many 
parts of the world. Best of all for natural pearls have been 
the South Asian waters (between the Philippines, Indonesia 
and Australia) and the Persian Guif. “Overproduction” was 
already threatening when Mr. Kikimoto came along, and in the 
1930’s “cultured” pearls undercut the whole structure of the 
market. It now shows some signs of recovery, however. The 
Japanese artificial pearls were long off the market, and since 
the war are not so extremely cheap as they were before. 
Meanwhile, the South Asian waters remained unfished through- 
out the war period; the people on the Persian Gulf also laid 
off to a considerable extent. Thus the supply and demand 
position has somewhat shifted in favour of natural pearls. 


* 


From the commercial, handicraft and financial points of 
view, all these items are of great importance to all the Asian 
countries. Also to Great Britain, and to some other European 
countries. Unfortunately, there are no adequate statistics and 
no satisfactory indications about any of them, suitable for 
general discussion; people in the trade have, of course, their 
experience and their “sixth sense” to guide them. 


A main general fact, in the postwar period is that the 
United States, which before the war went to London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, etc, for its gems, now goes much more directly 
to Asia for its purchases. The G.Is came into the bazaars, in 
many an Eastern land, during the war and just after. From 
the point of view of old-timers, they bid up prices outrageous- 
ly, in this as in every other respect. On the governmental 
plane, the U.S. concerned itself very much, during 
the war, with mineral resources and mining developments, in 
India, Ceylon, etc. The European entrepot trade is now to 
some extent by-passed. In the U.K., government restrictions 
were prohibitive, from the point of view of this trade, in 
the immediate post-war period. Every stone imported had 
to be re-exported—the same stone, too, another one could 
not be re-exported in its place. This was modified in 1947, 
when 80% of imports had to be re-exported, and it did not have 
to be the identical stones, but only.80% ad valorem. Sub- 
sequently, even this limitation was cancelled, and there re- 
mains only a ban on imports from “hard currency” areas. In 
fact, these hard and precious commodities come only (for all 
practical purposes) from the Sterling and “soft” currency 
areas; the present British regulation principally affects cul- 
tured pearls from Japan. 


Marxist and Communist theory has apparently not con- 
sidered the place of gemstones in the New Society specifically, 
in any of its basic or authoritative texts. It is very doubt- 
ful, however, whether Marx himself would have viewed with 
favour the Orders, Medals and Decorations nowadays awarded 
in the U.S.S.R., which are studded with jewels, in a somewhat 
Goering manner. Lenin did produce a short commentary on 
gold; he opined that this commodity, being solid and rustless, 
might best be used, in the future Communist Society, for cer- 
tain bathroom fixtures. The Soviet Union has however devoted 
gold to more orthodox and traditional uses (including the 
payments from China in respect of the Soviet loan). And 
jewels stil sparkle, in the right places, at the Moscow 
Opera and Ballets. So perhaps they may yet play a similar 
part in days to come at social and privileged occasions, in 
the Forbidden City of the newer and still more Eastern 
Byzantium. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINE COCONUT INDUSTRY 


By Michael H. Rapport 


(Executive Secretary, The Philippine Copra Exporters Association, Inc.) 


When the writer was approached by the editor of this 
Review with a request that an article be written dealing with 
the future of the Philippine coconut industry the immediate 
reaction was: “who can predict it?” Actually, no one can 
predict how: world events will influence the industry but an 
attempt can be made basing one’s views on the presently 
available information. 

First let us review the coconut industry of the Philippines. 
There are millions of Filipinos who are directly dependent 
upon this industry for their livelihood and the economy of 
the whole country greatly depends upon its well-being. Since 
liberation exports of coconut products represented over 50% 
of dollar receipts of the Philippine Government and it is weli 
realized that there can be no imports unless the Central 
Bank can provide the dollars which are obtainable primarily 
through exports of Philippine products: 

Exports of copra, in tons:— 


While the volume of exports seems to be maintaining - 


itself it must be noted that a substantial portion of these 
exports went to Europe and destinations other than the 
United. States. These European purchases are limited tw the 
availability of scarce dollars and normally that marke: is 
supplied with copra from sterling countries such as Indonesia, 
Ceylon and others. 

On the other hand, the consumption of coconut oil in the 
soap industry in the United States declined by over 50% in 
the last 5 years. This picture presents a pathetic condition 
which seems to be worsening every year. While the per capita 
consumption of soap in the United States decreased from an 
average of 28% lbs, to 22 lbs. the consumption of synthetic 
soaps had advanced from 1 lb. to approximately 8 lbs. per 
person. 

The question is often asked as to why the coconut oil, 
within the short span of a few years, had lost so much ground. 
During the war years there was no coconut oil in the United 
States available for soap manufacturing and numerous petro- 
leum companies have set themselves to work on finding a soap 
substitute. ‘lhe results were so successful that in the short 
span of 5 years the “‘soapless soap’ or “detergents” have 
captured 1/3 of the total retail sales of soaps. The trade 
expects now substantial increase in “detergent” sales in the 
coming year. The cost of production of synthetic detergents 
is not a low one and the quality of the “soapless soap”’ is not 


camparable to that of soap manufactured with coconut oil. 
The answer seems to be in the processing tax which is 
imposed by the United States Government on coconut oil of 
Philippine origin. 

This is the way this tax affects Philippine copra. When 
copra is received in the United States it is stored in a ware- 
house and only after it is converted into coconut oil the 
consumer pays 3 cents per pound to the U.S. Government. 
This naturally raises the price of the finished product and 
as a result the soap manufacturers are losing ground to the 
detergents. This tax was imposed by the United States in 
1934 to protect domestic fats and oils from competition offered 
by coconut oil in sales to the manufacturers of oleomargarine. 
Since then coconut oil is no longer used in this industry and 
the original purpose of the tax is no longer applicable. fur- 
thermore, this tax was never intended to be a revenue raising 
measure and the proceeds were refunded to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment on the condition that it would not be used for direct 
or indirect benefit to the coconut industry. Since the Indepen- 
dence of the Philippines the proceeds of this tax revert to 
the Treasury of the United States and this country in no way 
benefits from it. 


The mere fact that the proceeds of this tax are no ionger 
refundable to the Philippine Government is not of paramount 
importance since the existence of this tax curtails the usage 
of coconut oil. By virtue of the fact that the cost of the 
coconut oil to the consumer in the U.S. is 3 cents higher 
than to any consumer anywhere else in the world is one of the 
most depressing factors in the price and usage of the coconut 
oil. 

The situation is further aggravated by the fact that 
Babassu oil from Brazil enters the United States duty-free. 
While the imports of babassu oil have not reached substantial 
proportions as yet, indications are that the increased produc- 
tion will eventually cut severely into the market which was en- 
joyed by the Philippine coconut oil. 


American experts have recently been leaving for Brazil 
to help to work out ways of industrializing babassu which, 
according to specialists, could produce more dotlar income for 
Brazil than coffee. An agreement leading toward cooperation 
with the United States was recently signed by U.S. Ambas- 
sador Herschel V. Johnson and Brazilian Foreign Minister 
Neves da Fontoura. 


Unless the processing tax on Philippine coconut oil is 
eliminated, the future of the coconut industry looks rather 
gloomy. 


Report from the Philippine Republic 


(From Our Manila Correspondent) 


General Situation in February: Business in general was 
extremely quiet and merchants were complaining of lack of 
local and provincial buying. Credit restrictions caused some 
forced liquidation of merchandise and there appeared to be 
an oversupply in most of the consumer non-luxury goods. 
The sentiment among merchants was rather vessimistic and 
even banks, insurance companies and professional men com- 
plained of slow business. Most of this was attributed to the 
low values of export commodities, particularly copra, with 
resultant low purchasing power of the people. 


Gold and Dollar Reserves: February report of the Central 
Bank showed further decline in the reserves and in order to 


bring the readers up to date the following is the comparative 
table: 


January 3lst, 1952 


P490,113,010 


For lack of interest and tight cash, mining companies ex- 
perienced difficulties in selling their gold and sales were 
made at P110.50 per ounce of refined as compared with pre- 
vious sales of P115,.00. 


Imports: Issuance of imvort licenses had been delayed 
due to alleged disagreements among the import Commissioners 
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and for the past three months hardly any licenses were issued. 
The new Commission assumed its post in early March and 
though the trade became more optimistic regarding import 
licenses, so far very few have been granted. Actually it was 
the belief among merchants that issuance of import licenses 
was intentionally withheld in view of the low dollar reserves. 

Exports: Prices of hemp, sugar, copra and coconut oil, 
the prime exports and dollar producers, have shown substan- 
tial decline. The worst hit were copra and. coconut oil and 
the current prices are at the lowest postwar levels. Re- 
cently prices for copra in Manila were P20.- per .100 kilos 
as compared with approximately P28.- a month ago and 
P52.- a year ago. Coconut oil was similarly comparable to 
P0.41, P0.47 and ,P0.95 per kilo. Hemp was quoted at ap- 
proximately P46.50 (J2 grade) per picul as compared with 
P67.- a year ago. 

The brightest picture appeared in the minerals as pro- 
duction and exports continued to increase. Total mineral pro- 
duction for 1951 was valued at P116,680,431 showing an in- 
crease of P35,310,140 over 1950 figures. Gold was marketed 
locally, however, most of the base metals were exported to 
the United States while iron ore was sent to Japan. “The 1952 
mineral production is expected to surpass the 1951 figures. 
The summary of mineral production during 1951 as compiled 
by the Bureau of Mines follows: 


Minerals Quality Value in Pesos Totals 
METALLICS 

145 118,310 
12,712 14,987,533 
22,343 1,283,761 
Chromite ore-Refractory ..... 301,835 7,586,410 
-Metal urgical 32,736 1,415,139 

P84,574,801 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF 


NON-METALLICS 


1,%50,927 bbs. P20,705,065 
Sand, gravel, salt and a] other 

7,311,847 


P 32,105.630 


P116,680.431 


Gold.—-It must be noted that most of the mines have reported their 
production on the basis of P70.00 per oz. of golu. 


By comparison, copper had the fastest rise in production. 
In 1947 P3,110,503; 1948 P2,057,796; 1949 P4,564,025;: 1950 
P8,254,164 and in 1951 P14,987,533. 


Domestic News: San Miguel Brewery in its annual report 
announced that as the profits for 1951 have increased by only 
6% over 1950, the taxes paid to the Government have almost 
doubled. Miguel Cuaderno, Sr., Governor of the Central Bank 
of the Philippines, continues to advocate restrictions on credits 
and imports. The United States Government announced that 
it will guarantee the investments of Americans in the Philip- 
pines. This guarantee insures the investors of the conver- 
tibility into dollars and compensation in case of expropriation 
or confiscation. It is not expected, however, that there will 
be an immediate deluge of American investments in the Philip- 
pines particularly in view of the controversial 17% exchange 
tax imposed on remittances abroad. Currently this tax is a 
topic of discussions between American businessmen in the 
Philippines and the Philippine Government. Lately there has 
been considerable talk regarding revision of the Bell Trade 
Act. This act provides for gradual imposition of import 
taxes beginning with 1954 on Philippine products imported 
into the United States. It is felt, however, that this being 
an election year in the United States, the time is most in- 
opportune to request a revision of this Trade Act. 


INDIA, AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, VINCENT ALPE GRANTHAM, ESQ. ON THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1951, SUBMITTED TO THE STOCKHOLDERS AT THE 


98TH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING TO 


Throughout the period of the war, revolution and political 
change in the East, the Bank has survived with added 
prestige and a considerable accession of strength, and I ven- 
ture to hope that it will go on from strength to strength 
through the storms and stresses which must be expected 
to accompany the inauguration of what can best be called 
the New Order in Asia. 


On previous occasions I have often said that through- 
out its existence the Bank has sought impartially to serve 
the needs of the commercial communities, irrespective of 
nationality, in the countries to which its representation 
extends. Fifteen years ago the numerous Asian territories 
served by the Bank had many economic interests in common. 
Their fiscal policies were on the whole liberal. Exchange con- 
trol and autarchical conceptions of government were almost 
unknown. Throughout the area there was freedom for British 
citizens to reside and to trade, and between the governments 
of Southern and South-Eastern Asia, and to some extent 
those of the Far East also, there was a large measure of 
political accord and economic co-operation. In time the 
administrations of the newly emancipated national states 
will no doubt restore some measure of economic collaboration 
and resume multilateral trading, but, in the meantime, the 
political fragmentation of that great trading area, which 
extends from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific Ocean, must 
continue to confront the Bank with many new and recurring 
problems of management and administration. It is no longer 
possible to take comprehensive views of the area served by 
the Bank and to formulate policies, however limited in their 
scope, applicable to the establishment as a whole. _Each 
territory in which the Bank conducts business must be viewed, 
and to a large extent managed, in isolation from the rest. 
Some economic phenomena are common to several of the 
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Asian countries, but so widely do political systems diverge, 
that it would be dangerous to apply the experience gained 
in one to the solution of parallel problems in another. Per- 
haps some slight comfort may be discerned in the present 
situation from the reflection that crises of confidence, if 
not political crises, are less contagious than they were. 


The Bank’s Balance Sheet 


Again this year the Accounts indicate a further expan- 
sion of the Bank’s business, and the total of the Balance 
Sheet at £213,632,879 is the largest we have ever shown, 
as it exceeds the figure for last year by £20,030,239. It 
is only fair to say, however, that the very great expansion 
which was evident during the first six months of the year 
under review, has been partly offset by a moderate recession 
in the latter half of the year, and that this recession has 
continued into the present year, so that. we may look for 
lower figures in future. 

On the left-hand or Liabilities side of the Balance Sheet, 
Current and Other Accounts, Fixed Deposits, Bills Payable 
and Loans Payable are up by £18,940,198, £2,567,A60, 
£666,688 and £165,931 respectively, all these items being 
sound indicators of increased business. On the other hand, 
Notes in Circulation and Acceptances are down by £450,898 
and £1,873,436 respectively. The reduction in Notes in Cir- 
culation reflects a slight recession in our business. in Hong- 
kong, where alone among all our Branches, the Bank still 
issues Notes. The reduction in the figure for Acceptances 
reflects in the main increased competition from other banks 
in Japan for this class of business. 

On the right-hand or Assets side, Cash in Hand, at Call 
and at Bankers, Government and other Securities, and Ad- 
vances to Customers and other Accounts, all show substantial 
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increases, the figures being up by £2,373,210, £6,235,254 
and £19,621,661 respectively, while deéreases of £17,500, 
£1,357,326 and £1,873,436, are shown in the figures for 
Securities held against the Note Issue, Bills of Exchange 
and Liability of Customers for Acceptances respectively. The 
increases in Cash in Hand, at Call and at Bankers, and in 
the amount of Government and other Securities, represent 
the result of our efforts to maintain a strong degree of 
liquidity in the face of the increased demand for accommoda- 
tion in the shape of Advances to Customers and other 
Accounts which has persisted throughout the year. The 
diminution in the amount of Securities held against the Note 
Issue represents depreciation only, and it will be clear that 
there is a surplus in this account which could be withdrawn 
and added to Cash in Hand or Government and Other 
Securities, but which is being retained in case there should 
again be an expansion in Notes in Circulation. The decrease 
in Bills of Exchange reflects the moderate recession in busi- 
ness which took place in the second half of the year and to 
which I have already drawn your attention, while the fall 
in Liability of Customers for Acceptances, balances the re- 


duction in Acceptances on the Liabilities side and 


is, of course, due to the same cause. 


Profit and Loss Account 


The Nett Profits for the year are £697,097, an increase 
of £64,290 over those of:last year, which themselves reflected 
an even greater increase over those for 1949. Throughout 
the last three years there has been a general deterioration in 
working conditions in almost every country in which the 
Bank operates, accompanied by higher and ever higher work- 
ing costs, and only the fact that the Bank has handled a 
progressively increasing volume of business in each of these 
three years has enabled us to show an increased nett profit 
return on each occasion. Last. year I saigd that we should 
be prepared from then onwards for diminishing nelt returns 
and, although we are, this year, fortunately able to report 
not diminished, but greater, nett returns, it would be fool- 
hardy, in the face of the recession we are now experiencing, 
although so far this has been of moderate dimensions, not to 
be prepared for some reduction in future nett profits. While 
we may still hope to increase our share of such business as 
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is available, our turnover must, in the end, be related to the 
volume of trade in the countries which the banks serve. 

The Stockholders will be only too well aware that there 
has been a considerable fall during the year in the market 
value of our investments in Government securities. Our 
holdings are all dated, and predominantly short-dated, so that 
the losses that have been provided for should be largely re- 
covered in due course. Suffice it to say that all losses have 
been fully provided for out of our internal reserves, and 
that in the meanwhile the prices at which these securities 
now stand in our books bear a more realistic relationship 
to current rates of interest. 

We paid an interim dividend in Sevtember last of 7%, 
less Income Tax, absorbing £110,250, and it is proposed that, 
out of the balance now available, a final Dividend of 7%, 
less Income ‘l'ax, should be paid, costing £110,250, making 
the total distribution for 1951, 14%, as was also the case 
for 1950. 

We propose to repeat the allocations made last year to 
the Pension Fund and the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of 
£125,000 and £20,000 respectively. The calls on these Funds 
continue to be heavy and it is necessary to build them up 
against the future. Even so, the Pension Fund only provides 
for more or less uniform payments to all senior oflicers and 
does not permit of senior officials, and in particular officers 
serving abroad all their lives, receiving on their retirement 
pensions bearing some relationship to their active emolu- 
ments. It is clearly of importance that the remuneration 
of all members of our staff should be adequate. Apart from 
the simple question of justice, it is obviously to our interests 
to provide emoluments that attract the best men 
to our service. During the year, therefore, your Directors 
decided to inaugurate a Supplementary Pension Scheme which, 
in the case of scnior officials and officers serving abroad, 
would not only increase the ultimate pension, but would, 
during the service of such members, give substantial benefits 
to dependents in the event of the untimely death of the 
member. This scheme is fully covered by insuranc: and will 
involve the Bank in annual payments which wi!! vary in 
amount accordiig to the numbers of staff embraced by the 
Scheme. Our opening contribution was made. to the debit of 
Profit and Loss Account prior to striking our profit figure 
for the year, and we propose to follow this procedure in 
future years. I feel sure that the Stockholders will approve 
of what has been done. 

Considerable expenditure continues to be incurred in 
meeting the cost of extensions and renovations of Bank Pre- 
mises and in the provision of houses for our Officers in the 
Eastern branches, and the Board therefore propose that again 
£200,000 should be applied toward writing down Bank Pre- 
mises and Furniture Account. Our Singapore Office exten- 
sion was recently completed, and we are informed that this 
large and profitable branch is now a most imposing edifice, 
providing every possible facility for a full banking service, 
including an up-to-date Safe Deposit for our customers and 
the public. 

Finally, it is proposed once again to transfer £100,000 
from Profit and Loss to Contingencies, leaving £397,433 to 
be carried forward to next year, an increase of £31,597. I 
trust the Stockholders will approve of our proposals. 


General Conditions in the Far East 


I propose to continue my practice of reviewing conditions 
in the areas in which the Bank operates; but I would ask 
you to bear in mind that there are now so many imponder- 
ables on the Far Eastern horizon, particularly with the 
Korean trouble still unsettled, that it is unwise, if not 
impossible, to express views with complete frankness or 
any assumption of authority. Everywhere we see the 
struggle for stable Government against Communism. In 
every country in which we operate the impact of Communism 
is felt in a greater or lesser degree. Everywhere the para- 
mount need is for peace and confidence in place of war and 
suspicion, but unfortunately the solution of the World’s 
troubles which can in the main be traced to one source, is 
not yet in sight. 

In the meanwhile, the attraction of such lands as the 
three Delta countries of Indo-China, Thailand and Burma, 
the granaries of South and South-East Asia, to a country 


so immense and thickly populated as China, is, unfortunately, 


obvious. China has been in the past, and is reputed to be 


again, self-supporting in food grains, while, for some years 
past, India and many other lands in South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East, have depended upon rice from the 
three Delta countries for some portion of their annual re- 
quirements, so that the mere possibility that the produce 
of these three countries might be lost to South and South- 
East Asia is an arresting thought, which must leave no 
doubt in the minds of the United Nations Organisation that 
they must be protected from violation, the more so as their 
loss would leave Malaya exposed and Indonesia in danger. 
We recognise, and are alive to, the threat inherent in 
the present political situation in the Far East; but, as our 
interests are purely economic, we can only hope that the 
counsels of peace will prevail and that we shall be permitted 
to carry on our normal function of assisting trade and com- 
merce in the Far East without interruption or molestation. 


China 


The Bank first opened its Shanghai Branch in 1858, and, 
in spite of many vicissitudes, it operated with success and 
was effective in aiding the trade and commerce of the country 
until the outbreak of war with Japan in December, 1941. 
Stockholders will not need to be reminded that our officers 
were then interned and suffered considerable hardships until 
the Japanese were defeated, or that they were among the 
first to return to China to assist in the rehabilitation, not 
only of our own business, but of the trade and commerce 
of China. Exchange Control and depreciation of the currency 
under the Kuomintang Government nullified all efforts to 
rehabilitate China as one of the great trading nations of 
the World, and, although since the advent of. the People’s 
Government, the internal value of the currency has been 
stabilised, commerce with the outside World has declined, 
or is handled on a governmentally-controlled basis, and our 
usefulness in China as an Exchange Bank appears to be at 
an end. As a first step, therefore, we have sought permis- 
sion of the financial authorities of the People’s Government 
to close our Tientsin Office, and, although our Shanghai Office 
remains open for the time being, a great exodus of foreigners 
has taken place from Shanghai and China generally, and we 
are handling very little business now, even in Shanghai. 

John Hay, who was Secretary of State in the United 
States Government at the turn of the century, is credited 
with the assertion that he who understands China holds the 
key to the World’s politics for the next five hundred years. 
This Bank has a longer experience of Chinese affairs than 
has been given to any other foreign financial institution, 
and, although many of its officials, both past and present, 
have striven diligently to find the key, none has been success- 
ful. The record of the Bank in China over a period of 
nearly a hundred years is one which we are reluctant to 
bring to a close, but there would appear to be no alterna- 
tive. 


India 


While external developments inevitably left their impress 
upon the Indian economy during the year, there has been 
within the country an all-round increase in industrial pro- 
duction, due to an improvement in labour conditions, better 
transport facilities and a greater availability of raw mate- 
rials, especially cotton and jute. On the other hand, pro- 
duction of food has not come up to expectations or require- 
ments and, in spite of all that is being done to enlarge the 
country’s capacity for growing food, the task of making 
India self-supporting in this direction, already almost in- 
superable, is one of ever-increasing magnitude due to the 
perpetually rising tide of population. The deficit in food 
supplies during the year widened to some three million tons 
and, but for timely assistance from a number of countries in 
the shape of food grains and shipping space, famine worse 
than any known in recent years would have been inevitable. 
Much of the aid which saved the country from disaster came 
from the United States, by means of a loan of two million tons 
of wheat, the Rupee proceeds of which India has now been 
permitted to utilise in financing development projects. 

Notwithstanding the greater availability of raw materials, 
including jute and cotton, these two commodities remained 
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in sufficiently short supply to prevent the achievement of 
full-scale production programmes, while the steady rise in 
the prices of both jute and cotton exerted considerable in- 
flationary pressure throughout the year. An agreement 
covering the exchange of a number of commodities was 
negotiated by India and Pakistan on February 25th, 1951, 
under which India was to obtain from Pakistan inter alia 
35 lakhs of bales of raw jute between the date of the agree- 
ment and June 30th, 1952. Early arrivals of jute were 
below expectations, however, and although the agreement 
had the immediate effect of easing pressure on demand and 
prices, it soon became evident that the growers were in a 
much stronger position to hold the commodity until the price 
suited them, and no doubt this has been the main factor, 
together with demand from other manufacturing centres, in 
keeping deliveries to India well below the optimum figure. 
In concluding the agreement in February, 1951, India ac- 
cepted the official par value of the Pakistan Rupee, thus re- 
moving one bone of contention between the two countries, 
although of necessity exchange control has had to be in- 
stituted. 


In October, 1951, it was announced that the British 
Government had agreed to permit the transfer of £310,000;000 
of India’s Sterling Balances from the blocked account to the 
current account, to be held as a currency reserve and drawn 
upon only in an emergency. The country’s sterling balances, 
which stood at about £643,000,000 on June 30th, 1951, had 
been reduced to some £570,000,000 by February 8th, 1952, 
about which time Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, the Indian Finance 
Minister, reported that, by an exchange of letters with the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer in London, the Sterling 
Balances Agreement of June 30th, 1951, had been extended 
for six years until June 30th, 1957. Under this agreement 
£35,000,000 is to be transferred each year into current ac- 
count, and it will therefore be apparent that, at the end 
of the period, the amount remaining blocked should be in- 
considerable, and consequently will also be freed, which means 
that India’s Sterling Balances problem should by then be 
completely solved. 


The Reserve Bank of India rate was increased from 3% 
to 3%% with effect from 15th November, 1951. This was 
the first movement since 28th November, 1935, and, with a 
view to making it an effective curb upon inflationary ten- 
dencies, the Reserve Bank simultaneously withdrew its sup- 
port from Government Securities, which immediately cur- 
tailed the ability of the Commercial Banks to accommodate 
the demand for loans and advances. The tempo of inflation 
had been quickening, and the measures taken by the Reserve 
Bank were therefore appropriate to the situation, as also was 
their expressed determination to keep inflation in check. 
Following the lead of the Reserve Bank, the Commercial 
Banks throughout India also raised their interest rates; 
but, so great is the pressure for accommodation and so tight 
the condition of the money market, that it is more than 
likely that the process will have to be continued further 
before the Indian economy can be brought into balance. 


The Government of India has recently concluded agree- 
ments with the Standard Oil Co. of New York, the Burma 
Shell and Caltex Oil Companies, for the establishment of 
modern oil refineries in areas near Bombay and Madras. This 
significant development reveals the Indian Government in a 
realistic approach to economic and industrial difficulties, 
entrusting the creation of an important heavy industry to 
specialised foreign enterprise and capital, while, on the part 
of the great oil companies, it is an indication of the con- 
fidence in the present administration of India. It has been 
estimated that, in full production, the three refineries will 
meet nearly 90% of India’s present needs of petroleum 
products. 


Toward the implementation of the Five-Year Plan, the 
Indian Government have already received assistance amoun’‘- 
ing to some Rs. 75 Crores from the proceeds of the United 
States wheat deal, and expect to receive a further Rs. 15 
Crores from Canada and Australia under the Colombo Plan. 
There is, therefore, every indication that the first year's 
programme under the Plan will be fully implemented. The 
budgetary position, too, would appear to be satisfactory in 
that, according to statements by the Minister of Finance, a 


surplus of Rs. 25/26 Crores was expected in the revenue of 
the country during the current year. 

A mission from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development completed its investigations in India 
recently, but so far its findings have not been disclosed. The 
main objects of the Mission were to:— 

(a) Investigate and report upon the planning, financing 

and execution of the development programme; 

(b) Consider and report upon the factors which bear on 
the ability of India to assume further external in- 
debtedness in the near future. 

Indias ability to realise favourable trade balances has 
been demonstrated over the last two years, but inability to 
grow sufficient food has rendered the country dependent upon 
external aid if famine conditions are to be avoided. The 
Government therefore seeks, through the Five-Year plan, to 
strengthen the agricultural side of the national economy, 
while leaving private enterprise free to increase industrial de- 
velopment. These are worthy and clear-cut objectives, and 
now that the Congress Party is assured of a working majority 
in the House of Representatives, it is to be hoped that nothing 
will be allowed to stand in the way of their accomplishment. 


Pakistan 


It is with deep regret that I record the tragic death, on 
October 16th, 1951, of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, a great states- 


man and the first Prime Minister of Pakistan. The 
late Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan became Prime Minister on 
the birth of Pakistan in August, 1947 and  follow- 


ing upon the death of Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
first Governor-General, on September llth, 1948, the whole 
burden of building a modern state devolved upon Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, and, in spite of many difficulties, he 
succeeded in ‘guiding the people in the way of progress and 
peace. The loss of a leader with such outstanding qualities 
of wisdom and statesmanship at that crucial time was widely 
deplored, and was a cruel blow to Pakistan, to whose service 
and welfare he was so wholeheartedly devoted. 

During 1951, Pakistan enjoyed a reasonable prosperity, 
in spite of some final reduction in the prices of the country’s 
main products, cotton and jute, on which it depends for 
economic stability. Pakistan is one of the many countries 
throughout the World having a vulnerable economy due to 
over-dependence upon a few exportable commodities; but, last 
year, as a result of favourable prices for both cotton and 
jute, which together represented about 85% in value of total 
exports in the year ended June 30th, 1951, a substantial 
favourable balance of trade was achieved, which left ample 
margin for the import of the first instalments of machinery 
and plant for the new industries which it is planned to set 
up, with a view to diversifying the economy and rendering 
the country less dependent upon imported manufactured 
goods. As the year wore on, and specifically in the period 
July to September, Pakistan’s balance of payments de- 
teriorated to the extent that a substantial deficit was incurred 
which, however, will probably turn out to be no more than 
a temporary phenomenon. 

For some years past I have recorded my opinion that 
the economies of Pakistan and India were complementary, 
and that the prosperity of both countries depended in some 
considerable degree upon the two countries working together. 
India supplying, inter alia, manufactured goods, while utilis- 
ing Pakistan’s cotton and jute to produce them. This re- 
mains the ideal arrangement, of course, but it is becoming 
clearly apparent that, in spite of India’s agreement to accept 
the present parity of the Pakistan Rupee, the exchange of 
commodities and goods between the two countries is still far 
below the levels which might reasonably have been hoped 
for, and that Pakistan is determinedly building up industries 
which are intended to have the effect of rendering the coun- 
try free from the necessity of importing extensively from 
her great neighbour. At first glance this procedure would 
appear to augur well for the future of Pakistan, but in- 
dependence of the nature envisaged must always be pur- 
chased at some cost to the country, for no matter how effi- 
ciently the new manufacturing industries are planned and 
worked, they will find it difficult, if not impossible, to compete 
on level terms with the industries of other nations, including 
India, which have the advantage of catering for world mar- 
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kets from the privileged position conferred by the existence 
of an extensive home market. 

The development of Chittagong as a port of importance 
proceeds apace, and it is satisfactory to record a considerable 
improvement in the loading of tea and jute for export and 
in the handling of shipping entering the port. The opening 
up of subsidiary ports in East Bengal is also making progress, 
and the Government can be congratulated upon their enter- 
prise in these directions. 

As I have already stated, the Indian Government accepted 
the official parity of the Pakistan Rupee, after concluding 
a trade agreement in February, 1951. The _ Internationa! 
Monetary Fund announced its acceptance of the Pakistan 
Rupee on the same terms on March 19th, 1951, and the cur- 
rency has therefore attained an international standing which, 
to date, the prosperity of the country’s trade has done much 
to enhance. The basis of prosperity—as pointed out above— 
is somewhat limited, and the possible effects of changing 
conditions of trade will always have to be kept under con- 
sideration and guarded against. 

Inflation in Pakistan has resulted from and been accen- 
tuated by the increased money incomes which have accrued 
to the agricultural workers and the higher profits earned 
by the business classes, as a result of the higher prices 
obtained for exported raw commodities. All things con- 
sidered, however, Pakistan has come through the_last year 
in a very creditable manner, due in no small measure to the 
wise and able guidance of her Ministers of State and the 
State Bank, and to the manner in which the whole com- 
munity have applied themselves to the task in hand. 
Burma 

Until security in the districts can be improved, little 
further progress in stepping-up production of paddy (rice) 
to pre-war levels is possible. On the other hand the import 
market, which was flooded toward the close of the year 1950 
with textile goods imported under Open General Licence 
conditions, has remained somewhat stagnant until recently 
when, with the advent of the harvest, the offtake has im- 
proved. Economically, however, Burma has not suffered 
greatly from the effects of this over-importing, and the overall 
position remains much as it was when I last addressed you. 

Before the war, rice exports ran as high as 3,000,000 
tons per annum and constit.ted about 68% of the total 
exports. In 1949-50, with the insurrection at its height, 
the export of rice at about 1,200,000 tons, represented about 
88% of the whole. No official estimate of Burma’s export- 
able surplus for 1951/52 has yet been issued, but in unofficial 
circles it is placed at from 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 tons. 

Dependent almost entirely upon exports of one com- 
modity for the viability of her economy, Burma is at least 
fortunate that the commodity in question is rice, for which 
ample markets exist at prices which hitherto have offset the 
lack of other exports. Nevertheless no country can afford 
to be permanently dependent upon only one product, however 
important, and the Burmese Government, are now showing 
concern, and some eagerness to re-start oil production within 
the country. 

In furtherance of this objective the British Government 
has promised a loan of £2,500,000 toward financing the 
Burmese Government’s share in a proposed joint venture 
with the Burma Oi] Company to produce and refine the coun- 
try’s oil. The amount of the loan is payable as soon as the 
Burmese Government and the Burma Oil Company reach a 
mutually satisfactory agreement, but while agreement has 
been reached in principle, some difficulties, not considered 
insurmountable, still stand in the way. The joint venture 
envisages the formation of a new local company in Burma 
with a capital of £15,000,000, the shares to be held jointly 
by the Government and the Oil Company. The Burma 
Government had asked Britain for a loan of £5,000,000 with 
which to purchase one-third of the share capital of the new 
Company. 

It was recently announced by Premier Thakin Nu that 
the Burmese Government had accepted Britain’s invitation 
to join the Colombo Plan. The decision followed a recom- 
mendation by a sub-committee of the Cabinet on the grounds 
that it would be advantageous for Burma to do so. Burma 


has also joined the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

A Trade Agreement has been concluded with Japan on a 
barter basis for the supply by Burma of 200.000 tons of 
rice at £44 per ton against the impoit from Japan of 
miscellaneous goods. The Burma Government is apparently 
now endeavouring to induce Japan to pay in Sterling or 
United States Dollars, but it is understood that Japan, while 
she might agree to such terms, would like to receive an 
additional 100,000 tons of rice on a barter basis, ard this is 
holding up agreement as Burma would prefer to be paid in 
Sterling or U.S. Dollars. 


Ceylon 

Again, as in the two previous years, a fair measure of 
prosperity has been enjoyed by Ceylon, and for this blessing 
the Island is indebted to the continued flow st reasonable 
prices of the staple exportable products of the country: tea, 
rubber, coconuts, copra and spices. The prices of these com- 
modities have fallen between 15/40% from the closing prices 
of last year, but they were all remunerative at the average 
prices obtained during the year. ‘The position at the end 
of the year, however, was not so favourable, for any further 
continued fall in the prices of tea, rubber and coconut pro- 
ducts would soon expose the weakness of the country’s economy 
which depends to an overwhelming extent upon the prosperity 
of these few agricultural industries. 

The Government, fully aware of this over-dependence 
upon tea, rubber and coconuts, etc., especially in face of 
the need to import a large proportion of the food required 
by the increasing population. has already devoted considerable 
thought and planning toward devising means to increase the 
production of food within the country by extendjng irrigation 
and conservancy works. It also recently invited a Mission 
from the International Monetary Fund to visit the Island 
and advise upon means whereby the country’s economy could 
be diversified, e.g., by setting up secondary industries, which 
would render the country less dependent upon imports of 
foreign manufactured goods and establish a sounder and 
more broadly-based economy. The Mission’s report, which 
has not yet been published, is eagerly awaited. Further 
evidence of the efforts being made to diversify the Island’s 
economy is found in the appearance of 1,500,000 lbs. of tobacco 
(unmanufactured) among the products to be supplied to India, 
with 50,000 tons of copra and coconut oil and 400 tons of 
graphite, in exchange for coal and manufactured textiles, 
in an agreement just signed covering trade between the two 
countries for the year 1952. , 

For a number of years past the demand for rubber and 
tea from the United States of America has enabled Ceylon 
to realise a dollar surplus. Last year there was a sharp 
decline in dollar earnings due to falling commodity prices 
and a considerable reduction in purchases of Ceylon rubber 
by the United States. In the face of revorts that the stock- 
piling of natural rubber is nearing completion in the United 
States, it may be that Ceylon will experience some of the 
graver disadvantages of the inflationary position, on which 
I have commented for some years past, and which the country 
has hitherto escaped due to the continued high prices of its 
exportable commodities. 

No doubt the experience would be uncomfortable: but 
the country possesses adequate international reserves and, pro- 
vided the Goverrfment is prepared to adopt sufficiently severe 
remedies. there is no reason why the economy should not 
be stream-lined to the more spartan conditions which appear 
to lie ahead. The measure of the increase in inflation which 
has taken place over the last year is in the rise in the Note 
Circulation and Bank deposits, amounting together to about 
4/5%; not much in itself, but sufficient, perhaps, in conjunc- 
tion with the fall in the prices of the main exportable com- 
modities, to render production uneconomic and re-adjustment 
a necessity. 

The second Balance Sheet of the Central Bank of Ceylon, 
for the year ended December 31st, 1951, reveals considerable 
changes since the initial Balance Sheet of December 31st, 
1950, appeared. Notes in Circulation increased by Rs. 44.5 
millions and now stand at Rs. 397.75 millions. Commercial 
Banks’ balances at Rs. 193.48 millions are some Rs. 28 mil- 
lions higher than last year’s figure. On the Assets side, the 
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International Reserve bad increased by Rs. 103.36 millions 
to Rs. 668.41 millions, cash and balances abroad showing an 
increase of Rs. 43.68 millions and foreign government secur- 
ities an increase of Rs. 46.37 millions, the balance being re- 
presented by increases in Foreign Bills Discounted, and hold- 
ings of Ceylon Government War Loan (payment guaranteed 
by the United Kingdom Government). The position of the 
Cential Bank of Ceylon, and therefore of the Currency, is 
thus very strong; but as the Balance Sheet now gives no 
indication of the currencies in which the reserves are held 
except as regards the holding of Ceylon Government War 
Loan, it is impossible to say what proportion of the inter- 
national reserve is held in Sterling, but it is presumed that 
it must remain large. 


Malaya 


The policy of Her Majesty’s Government in respect of 
Malaya continues to be ‘“‘that the peoples of the country 
shall become a united, self-governing nation within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” ‘lowards this end, levislation 
is being enacted under which full Malayan citizenship wiil 
be available to all who look upon Malaya as their permanent 
home; unofticial majorities in the legislatures in Kuala Lum- 
pur and Singapore have been established, and popular elec- 
tions are being increasingly instituted. While steady pro- 
gress towards self-government is thus being made, all ener- 
gies are being directed toward the eradication of the terrorist 
activities which continue to disrupt the life of the com- 
munity, so that the full benefit from the country’s natural 
resources, for which there is normally a world-wide demand, 
cannot be reaped, while the peoples continue to live under 
conditions of strain and hazard. 

As a result of the recent visit to Malaya of Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton, the new Secretary of State for the Colonies, General 
Templer was appointed High Commissioner of the Malayan 
Federation. It is confidently expected that new and effective 
means will now be adopted to meet the terrorist menace, and 
devoutly to be hoped that they will bring relief in the near 
future to this sorely-tried country. It is fitting that I should 
refer here to the untimely death at the hands of bandits, 
and in the course of duty, of His Excellency Sir Henry Gurney. 
His wise counsels and unflinching determination were a strong 
influence in the fight against terrorism, while he also gave 
his full support to the policy of political evolution. Nor 
would it be just were I to omit to record our admiration of 
the Miners and Planters who, in a situation of great danger 
and personal discomfort, continue to carry the burden of the 
day’s work with fortitude and maintain production of the com- 
modities on which the life and well-being of the whole country 
depend. 

The trade of Malaya during 1951 again reached record 
figures, and realised for the second year in succession a heavy 
export surplus. This must be reckoned a heartening and 
eminently satisfactory result, more particularly when account 
is taken of the inability of tin miners to prospect for new 
fields of operation, the comparatively small amount of re- 
planting which has been possible in recent years on the rubber 
estates, the illicit tapping which is a feature of the unsettled 
conditions, the restlessness of labour under present pressures 
and the constantly rising production costs. 

The overall surplus in visible trade is set at Straits 
$1,268,000,000 (£148,000,000), compared with Straits $1,066. - 
000,000 (£124,370,000) for 1950. The actual figures for 1950 
and 1951 were:— 


1950. 1951. 
Exports $3,957,000,000 (£461,650,000). $ 5,991,000,000 (£699,000,000). 
— $2,891,000,000 (£337,280,000). $ 4,723,000,000 (£551,000,000). 
o 
Trade $6,848,000,000 (£798,930,000). $10,714,000,000 (£1,250,000,000 
Surplus $1,066,000,000 (£124,370,000). $ 1,268,000,000 


Exports in 1951 to the United States of America aggre- 
gated about Straits $1,193,500,000 (Straits $1,048,000,000 
in 1950) which produced about U.S. $390,000,000 (U.S. $345,- 
000,000 in 1950) for the Empire Dollar Pool, while imports 
from the United States, including United States dollar goods 
imported through Hongkong, reached only Straits $218,000,000 
(Straits $89,000,000 in 1950) or, say, about U.S. $70,000,000. 
Nett U.S. Dollar earnings for 1951 were thus in the neigh- 
bourhood of U.S. $320,000,000, or slightly more than in 1950 
and were well maintained when it is remembered that the 


United States consistently refrained from purchasing tin 
from Malaya from March right through to December, 1951. 
As will be recorded later, shipments of tin to the U.S.A. 
during 1951 amounted to only. 2,532 tons, against 44,590 tons 
in 1950. 

It should be noted that no less than 70% of the visible 
surplus of trade in 1951 had already been reached in the first 
five months of the year, and that the maintenance of that 
high level was not possible, chiefly because of the material 
fall in the prices of the principal commodities during the 
latter half of the year, which is reflected in the tollowing 
table of price changes in rubber and tin during 1951:— 


Spot Rubber. Cash Tin. 
40%d. (28.11.51). £805/807 (7.8.61). 
73d. 2. 3.61). £1,610/1,620 (14.2.51). 
te 4144d. £905/9074.. 


While in no sense did slump conditions develop during 
the latter part of the year, a significant element in the 
Colony’s internal economy was the considerable degree of 
inflation which followed the high prices, resulting in an 
almost insatiable demand for consumer goods, and later, when 
the prices of the exportable products began to fall, the 
inevitable saturation of import markets. Overstocking of 
markets became general as cargoes continued to arrive, and 
with similar conditions obtaining in neigabouring territories, 
particularly Indonesia, there was a marked tendency for 
prices of imported goods to fall, and importers generally 
found difficulty in carrying their excessive stocks. 

Rubber production in Malaya during 1951 at 603,880 tons 
fell short of the 1950 figure by some 100,000 tons, chiefly 
due to the effects of bandit activity, and again, as in the 
previous year, about one-half of the production came from 
small holdings. Inclusive of imports amounting to 547,105 
tons, chiefly from Indonesia, total exports were 1,155,264 
tons, against 1,106,483 tons during the previous year. The 
United States of America took 360,000 tons of the export 
figure, and it may be of interest here to note that the 
estimate of the annual world consumption of rubber (natural 
and synthetic) is now put at some 2,340,000 tons, against 
total production of some 2,760,000 tons, a large part of the 
surplus last year having gone into stockpiles. 

The costs of production of the natural commodity have 
risen in Malaya, and probably also elsewhere, to approximately 
double the 1950 figure. Veafrious proposals were made by the 
Malayan Government in an endeavour to obtain further con- 
tributions from the industry to provide for replanting, and 
to assist in combating inflationary tendencies. The industry 
again felt, however, that it was being singled out for addi- 
tional taxation, as had been the case when the increased rate 
of export duty to which I referred last year, was applied, 
but, nevertheless, a further cess, this time of 4% cts. per I|b., 
while the price remains in excess of 75 cents per lb. is to 
be applied as from March Ist, 1952, to rubber produced on 
small holdings, the amounts collected to be returned eventual- 
ly against proof of replanting. 

In regard to the synthetic product it would seem now 
to be accepted that, while the limit of the uses to which it 
can be put have not yet been reached, there must always 
remain a reasonable demand for the natural product for 
purposes for which synthetic rubber is not suitable. How- 
ever, stockpiling last year accounted for a considerable portion 
of the off-take of natural rubber, and it must be assumed 
that, if purchases for the stockpiles of the World cease, and 
particularly if the United States reduces purchases of natural 
rubber, the price must be expected to fall, with repercussions 
upon Malaya which may. militate against the successful 
eradication of the bandit menace. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that both the United Kingdom and the United States may 
find it possible to support the market at a figure which will 
at least maintain employment in Malaya. 

The production of tin in 1951 at 57,000 tons differed little 
from the previous year, which was a post-war record, and 
exports, including re-exports, amounted to some 64,650 tons, 
against some 81,000 tons in 1950, when it may be assumed 
that considerable shipments from Ministry of Supnly stocks 
in Malaya took place. 

Due to the discrimination shown by the United States 
of America purchasing authority against Straits tin, exports 
of tin to the U.S.A. at 2,532 tons showed a diminution against 
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the previous year’s figure of no less than 42,058 tons. It 
was generally regretted that the American purchasing au- 
thority should have thought fit to accuse the tin producers 
in Malaya of “gouging,” and though a team of experts 
which visited Singapore and the Federation appeared to have 
been satisfied that the charge was unfounded; as indeed it 
was, no official withdrawa] was ever made. Being unable to 
fix contracts with Bolivia and Indonesia and possibly, too, 
in the realisation of the importance of tin’s dollar-earning 


capacity for the sterling area, the United States of America . 


have recently indicated a change of policy, and one result of 
Mr. Churchill’s meeting with Mr. Truman, was that 20,000 
tons of Straits tin are to be released this year to the United 
States against payment in dollars. 

Recognising that the Industry suffers from a lack of 
publicity, Tin Producers during the year voluntarily agreed 
to acess of 50 cents per picul on tin as from lst March, 1952, 
which is to be used for propaganda purposes 

The budgetary position of the Federation of Malaya shows 
further marked improvement, due in great part to the increased 
export duty on rubber effective from lst January, 1951, 
which alone is estimated to have brought in to the Treasury 
$140,960,000, or about 20% of the total estimated revenue 
of some $689,000,000. The revised estimate of expenditure 
is now put at about $563,000,000, leaving an anticipated 
surplus. of $126,000,000. In order to present a truer bud- 
getary position revotes are to be made from a reserve created 
out of the surplus; for 1951 the amount required is $80,000,000, 
thus. leaving a final estimated surplus for the year of $46,- 
000,000. Revenue for 1952 is estimated at $641,000,000 and 
expenditure at $596,000,000, giving an anticipated surplus of 
$45,000,000. Accumulated surplus funds amount:d at 31st 
December, 1951, to about $321,000,000. But the recent fall 
in the price of rubber has revealed the vulnerability of the 
revenue position, which the steep grading of the export: tax 
greatly accentuates, and again for the good of the country, 
we must hope that the fall in. the price of rubber will be 
arrested before irreparable damage results. 

The inflationary spiral in Malaya continued as a conse- 
quence of the high average prices obtained during the year 
for the. main export commodities, and in step with this 
situation the note issue expanded considerably. Last year 
I referred to the danger that a marked fall in the price 
of rubber and tin would bring heavy losses to importers, 
and I now have to record that, following the recent fall in 
the price of rubber, import markets in Singapore have been 
gravely affected and several failures have already been re- 
ported. There still remains a great deal of money in circula- 
tion, however, and it would appear desirable that the Govern- 
ments, both of the Federation and of Singapore, should con- 
tinue to encourage the people to save, while themselves 
curtailing expenditure, except to the extent that it 
assists to provide employment and is economically advan- 
tageous for the future. 

During 1951 the Government of the Federation of Malaya, 


in an effort to encourage the public to take an interest in. 


Government Loans, issued a Loan of $10,000,000 in the form 


- of ten-year premium bonds redeemable (unless previously 


redeemed by half-yearly drawings) in 1961 at $11 for each 
$10 bond. The response was negative, however only $877,510 
being subscribed up to January 9th, 1952, this being rather 
in line with experience gained in respect of similar 
issues after the 1914-18 war. On the other hand the Govern- 
ment of the Federation issued a tap loan of $32,000,000 at 
334% per annum, at $98%, repayable 1961/71 to which sub- 
scriptions by the end of the year amounted to about $16,500,000, 
or slightly over half the amount sought. In view of the 
marked fall in Government Securities in the United King- 
dom and the consequent enhancement of the rate of interest 
at market rates now ruling, it seems unlikely that further 
subscriptions to the tap loan in the Malayan Federation can 
be expected, although at the date of writing the loan is 
Still open. 
- Notes in circulation on 1st January, 1952, amounted to 
$764,109,209, against $633,487,211 at the beginnine of 1951, 
a truly staggering increase over the figure of $400,000,000 
at lst December, 1948, and a clear index of the advance of 
inflation in all the territories affected. 

In the latter part of the year the new Currency Ordinance 
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of 1951 became Law and implemented an agreement between 
the Governments of the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
Sarawak, North Borneo and the State of Hrunei for the 
establishment of a Currency Commission to control a single 
currency which: would circulate in all these territories. Pro- 
vision is made for a Board of Commissioners ot’ Currency 
having the sole right of issuing currency nates and coin 
which are legal tender in the agreeing territories.. Bornean 
notes and coin, however, continue to be legal tender in Borneo 
until called in and demonetized. 

I can, perhaps, best sum up the position in Singapore and 
the Federation of Malaya by saying that, after a year of 
almost unprecedented prosperity, the future is most uncertain, 
and dependent as ever upon the price of rubber and to a 
less extent upon the price of tin. In view of the present 
political conditions in the Far East, and of the struggle in 
Malaya, it would appear to be vital to the interests of the 
United Nations that support should be extended to Malaya 
at least, to the extent that full employment on the Rubber 
Estates can be maintained. il, 


North Borneo 


While some progress has been made in the Colony. during 
the year, the rate of progress has been hindered by the in- 
adequacy ot the labour force available, and in Some degree 
by the budgetary position. 

The Government has continued its endeavours to ‘find 
Suitable additions to the present labour force and, though the 
demand arising from their various building projects may 
cause withdrawals from agricultural areas, to the detriment 
or the Colony’s earning power and ability to become self- 
sufficient in the production of-rice, the Government is wisely 
endeavouring to avoid recruitment of persons who might prove 
undesirable trom the political angle. Some Cocos Islanders, 
despite casualties due to the change of climate, have arrived, 
and negotiations are being conducted with the Indian: Govern- 
ment for the settlement of Indian labourers, which, if’ suc- 
cessful, might well prove, here as elsewhere, to be a very 
satisfactory; solution of the problem. 

Town plans for Jesselton, Labuan, Kudat, Sandakan and 
Tawau, have been adopted and permanent buildine in the two 
former towns has commenced. Government has placed con- 
tracts for premises for its own use and plans for some com- 
mercial building are well advanced. 

High prices for rubber, especially during the early part 
of the year, brought a good return to producers, but inevitably, 
and unfortunately, the concomitant of increasing inflation. 
A restriction of imports as primary commodity prices fell 
did not wholly prevent, markets from becoming overstocked, 
though it appears to have been sufficient to prevent prices of 
imported goods from talling to disastrous levels. In con- 
sequence of these conditions the cost of living continued tu 
rise. Exports of cutch, copra and timber have been well 
maintained. 

The total of imports and exports for 1951 at $184,009,000 
(£21,000,000) compares with $138,000,009 (£16,000.900) tor 
1950, and a favourable trade balance of $43,000,000 ( £5,000,- 
000) shows an increase of $2,000,000 (£300,000) over the 
previous year’s figure, a position which must give all-round 
satisfaction. 

Budget figures for 1951, as now revised, show an esti- 
mated surplus of approximately $8,000,000, against an esti- 
mate a year ago of only $1,600,000 which, together with the 
balance brought forward at the beginning of the year of 
$4,000,000, give a final surplus of $12,000,000. While the 
estimated revenue for 1952 of about $25,000,000 falls short 
of anticipated expenditure of about $28,000,000, there is 
estimated to be a final surplus, after taking account of the 
amount carried forward from 1951, of some $9,000,000. In 
an endeavour to place itself in a position to carry out re- 
construction and development plans without calling upon Her 
Majesty’s Government for grants-in-aid, the Government pro- 
pose to take advantage of the very much improved budgetary 
position to create a reserve against future commitments. 

The exclusive rights of the British Borneo Timber Com- 
pany will expire on the 30th June, 1952, by mutual agree- 
ments and substantial timber areas will become available to 
approved applicants. The policy of Government is to plan 
on a long-term basis, so that the vast resources of timber 
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Chartered Bank of 
Balance Sheet, 
1950. 
£ £ £ 
Capital— 
Stock authorised and issued... 3-000,000 3,000,000 
(There is under the Charter a reserve liability of the Stockholders equal ‘to the : 
amount of Stock issued) 

Reserve Fund gage 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Profit and Loss Account _.. 397,433 365,836 
7,397,433 7,365,836 

Current and other Accounts, Reserves for Contingencies, Taxation on 
Notes in Circulation Security per 2,549,629 3,000,527 
Bills Payable 2,580,592 1,863,904 
Loans Payable _... sed 1,400,833 1,234,902 
Deposits by Nominee Subsidiaries sia 381 381 
Deposit by Trustee Subsidiary —_ 8,993 4,544 
Proposed Final Dividend, less Income Tax - 110,250 132,000 
Acceptancés, including undertakings to accept, on ‘of 11,884,066 13,757.502 
206,235,446 186,236,804 


Notes :— 


(1) There are contingent liabilities on Bills re-discounted £19, 553,080 (1950, £14,129,629) (of 


which £13,421,153 has run off at 3rd March, 
Credits, Guarantees and Forwatd Exchange Contracts. 


(2) Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure on premises amount to approximately £77,000 | 


(1950, £151,000). 


1952) and commitments in respect “of Confirmed 


(3) Assets and Liabilities in foreign currencies have been converted into sterling at approximately 


the rates of exchange ruling on 3lst December, 1951. 


(4) Under Part III of the Eighth Schedule to the Companies Act, 1948, the Bank is exempted 


from showing the aggregate amount of its reserves and the movements therein. 


W. R. COCKBURN, Chief General Manager. 
H. F. MORFORD, Deputy Chief General Manager. 
W. H. CARRICK, Chief Accountant. 


£ 213,632,879 £193,602,640 


Allocations— 
Amount written off Bank Premises _. 
Officers’ Pension Fund 
Widows’ and ‘Fund 
Contingencies Account . 


Dividends Paid and Proposed, less income tax— 


Interim 7% paid 28th ee 1951 
Final 7% proposed : 


14% 


SS 


Balance Proposed to be Carried Forward 


110,260 
110.250 


445,000 


220,500 
397,433 


Profit and Loss Account for the 


1950. 
£ 


200,000 
125,000 

20,000 
100,000 


445,000 


99,000 
132,000 


231,000 


365,836 


“£1,062,933 


£1,041,836 


= 
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1962 


Tndia, Australia and China 
December, 1951. 


Current Assets— | 
Cash in Hand, at Call and at Bankers 


Government and other Securities at Market Value— 
Quoted on London Stock Exchange 
Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges .... 
Dominion Government and other Securities at Local ‘quotations 


Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness for surrendered coin lodged 
against Note Issue ... 

British Government Securities at Market Value (Quoted ‘on London Stock Exchange) 


Bills of Exchange, including United Kingdom and Foreign Treasury Bills 

Advances to Customers and Other Accounts 

Balance of Remittances, Drafts, etc., in Transit between Head Office, ‘Branches and 
Agencies 

Liability of Customers for Acceptances, including undertakings to. accept, per ‘contra 


Fixed Assets— 
Subsidiaries—Shareholdings at cost— 

Allahabad Bank, Limited—37,648 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 each of which 14,665 
ure fully paid ‘and 22:983 are.paid up to the extent of Rs. 50 per share 

The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited— 
30,000 Shares of Straits $19 each, $5 paid .. 

Nominee Companies .... 
The net assets of the Nominee ‘Companies amount to £381, 

deposits with the Bank, per contra. 


“represented by 


Bank Premises and Furniture, at cost less amounts written off _... 
Trade Investment, representing Property (at cost) 


V. A. GRANTHAM, Chairman. 
J. L. MILNE, Deputy Chairman. 
J. TAIT, Director. 


vear ended 3lst December, 1951. 


49,827,629 
9,059,192 
3,215,127 


1,179,278 
1,750,000 


747,705 


17,500 
381 


765,586 
1,912,744 
20,625 


1950. 

£ £ 
33,804,187 31,430,977 
44,964,185 
7.779,959 
3,122,550 
62,101,948 55,866,694 
1,179,278 
1,767,500 
2,929,278 2,946,778 
12,887,101 14,244,427 
86,779,492 67,157,831 
547,852 5,569,513 
11,884,066 13,757,502 
210,933,924  190.973,722 
747,705 
17,500 
381 
765,586 
1,842,707 
20.625 
2,698,955 2,628,918 


£213, 632,879 £193, 602, 640 


— 


Balance Brought Forward from 31st December, 1950 _. 


Profit, after providing for Taxation and after making allocations to Contingency Accounts, out of eae 


Accounts full provision has been made for diminution in value of assets 


Notes :— 


(1) The aggregate emoluments received by the Directors for their services amounted to £19,280 


(1950, £16,250). 


(2) The nominee subsidiaries do not trade and their accounts show neither profit nor loss. 


£ 
365,836 


697,097 


1950. 
£ 
409,029 


632,807 


#1, 933 041 


| 
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may be developed in a way which will ensure that valuable 
forests are not destroyed while substantially increasing com- 
mercial production, and a scheme by which concessionnaires 
will work systematically through forest areas, is being intro- 
duced. 

On the 14th December the King in Council passed the 
necessary legislation to establish the new Supreme Court of 
Sarawak, North Borneo and Brunei, and a Chief Justice has 
since been appointed. 

The Colony has been well served by shipping lines and 
air services have been increased by the addition of a further 
weekly flight by Malayan Airways. 

During the year ex-Japanese rubber estates were sold 
by the Custodian of Enemy Property and henceforward siaould 


represent a useful addition to the Colony’s export potential. 


Sarawak 


Sarawak has enjoyed a full year of commercial prosperity. 
Estimated trade figures for 1951 give exports at Straits 
$494,000,000 (£57,633,000), including oil valued at Straits 
$292,000,000 (£34,067,000) and imports at Straits $330,009,- 
000 (£38,500,000), including oil of a value of Straits 
$260,000,000 (£30,333,000) and disclosed a visible surpius of 
Straits $164,000,000 (£19,133,000) or double that for 1950. 

Production of crude oil has continued to increase and 
new borings are being made. Though refining facilities are 
as yet inadequate, this source of both the crude and refined 
product must constitute a valuable contribution to the pool 
of “Sterling” oil now that Abadan has ceaseu to function. 
The timber industry is making good headway, chiefly due to 
the adoption of modern methods and, as a result of the ex- 
pansion which is taking place, a good export trade is de- 
veloping. On the other hand, sago production may be ex- 
pected to fall somewhat for a few years owing to delay in 
replanting areas which were cut out and the produce exported 
after the war. 

The Colony still has to import about one-third of its rice 
requirements, but Government projects in this field, limited 
to some extent by shortage of staff, are progressing satis- 
factorily. 

The budgetary position is better than at any time in the 
Colony’s history. For 1951 an excess of revenue over ex- 
penditure of some Straits $32,500,000 is expected when the 
accounts have been finalised, bringing the surnlus balance 
up to some $54,500,000. The estimated surplus for 1952 is 
put at $8,600,000, but the Government realise that its recent 
income has to some extent been fortuitous and so intend 
to act with caution in utilising these accrued funds, partly, 
and one would say very wisely, to meet an expected deficit 
under the development plan. 


Thailand 


The political peace which has reigned in recent years in 
Thailand was shattered in July by a coup d’etat which broke 
the power of the navy, and this was followed by the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in late November, the result of which 
has probably placed the government on a stronger, albeit 
pro-military, basis. 

These events caused no more than a momentary hesita- 
tion in the steady economic advancement of the country 
during the year. Exports of rice of over 1% million tons 
aided by remunerative prices for tin and rubber ensured a 
further strengthening of the country’s already favourable 
external balances, and the result was a steady appreciation 
in the value’ of the tical against both Sterling And. the 
United States dollar. Typical was the official sterling im- 
port cover rate which, from Ticals 57 per £1 on 1st January, 
1951, had been reduced to Ticals 52 by the end of the year. 
It is the avowed intention of the Government to increase the 
value of its currency and there appears no reason why the 
above trend should not continue in 1952 as, notwithstanding 
the new buffer pool of three hundred thousand tons of rice 
to be created to hold internal prices at the present level, it 
seems likely that, with the newly-increased external selling 
prices, the final earnings in sterling and United States dollars 
will not be less than the record figures for 1951. Thailand 
has also a favourable agreement running through most of 1952 
for the sale of its rubber to the United States of America. 

A danger to this encouraging trend would be a repetition 


of the situation that arose in last. June and July, when 
excessive imports in respect of orders placed earlier in the 
year made inroads into reserves and caused a slump, parti- 
cularly in textiles, in the Bangkok market. There are in- 
dications that the Authorities are well aware of this danger 
and in consequence may restrict the import of. iuxury goods. 

Three loans were obtained from. the International .Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development at the end of 1950, 
covering railway rehabilitation, irrigation, and port develop- 
ment, and the first benefits from the schemes financed shouid 
soon be felt. 

No review of Thailand would be completé without my mak- 
ing favourable reference to the full settlement of war debts 
during the year. 

Perhaps the one jarring note from the point of view of 
ourselves and all other authorised banks in Bangkok is -the 
reluctance of the Authorities to take action against un- 
official dealers in exchange who openly compete for business 
without being made to pay the heavy 2 per mille exchange 
tax on both purchases and sales, and can thus ‘underquote 
the banks which must pay the tax. The only way to stop 
this unfair competition and serious loss of legitimate busi- 
ness would seem to be to abolish the tax. 


Republic of Indonesia 


President Sukarno, in his message to the peoples of 
Indonesia in August last, on the anniversary of the Republic’s 
independence, regretted that the ultimate aim of a just and 
prosperous society had not been achieved. Was this state- 
ment, I wonder, tinged with the disappointment that the 
President, in common with his senior officials, must feel, 
that lack of internal order and security had prevented full 
advantage ‘being taken of trade conditions in 1951, propitious 
enough to have consolidated the Republic’s economy? 

Not that no progress was made during the year. On 
the contrary, the continued satisfactory world prices obtain- 
able for the many primary products, resulted in Indonesia’s 
holding of foreign exchange and gold in December, 1951, 
showing a considerable increase over the figures a year 
earlier. Export figures in tonnage, as well as in value, were 
maintained to a remarkable degree, but a continuance of 
this satisfactory position is doubtful, for more and more 
estates are closing down as their tea, tobacco or rubber 
can no longer be produced at market rates owing to wage 
demands from labour often bordering on the ridiculous, 
coupled with strikes, ill discipline, squatting and theft of 
produce. This makes Indonesia’s economy more than or- 
dinarily vulnerable to the effects of a fall in world prices 
of its main exports—rubber in particular. 

It is this situation which doubtless led Dr. Hijalmar 
Schacht, the former German finance minister, to stress in 
his report on general economic conditions in Indonesia which 
he made at the invitation of the Indonesian Government, 
that there is not the least chance of the forward develop- 
ment of the country if complete safety of persons and 
property is not restored. This report of Dr. Schacht’s ap- 
pears to a close observer of the Indonesian scene to he a 
constructive, well-balanced document, and his suggestion for 
the abolition of the complicated certificate ‘system for ex- 
ports and imports in favour of outright devaluation, which 
appealed to all bankers operating in the area, has now been 
adopted. The new value of the rupiah is based on the middle 
rate of 31.72 to £1 sterling and, although this new financial 
measure is accompanied by a set of export duties, graduated 
according to the assessed ability of each commodity to bear 
such duty, the immediate effect should be to alleviate the 
hardship caused to producers by the inequities of the exchange 
certificate system. 

The Finance Department officials, who at one time 
appeared to dislike foregoing the easy source of revenue pro- 
vided by the certificates, are to be congratulated on the 
realistic manner in which, in the greater interest of the 
Indonesian economy as a whole, they have accepted instead 
the uncertain yield of the export taxes. Perhaps the thought 
that a re-valuation of the gold stocks and foreign exchange 
holdings resulting from outright devaluation would more than 
wipe out the ‘present budgetary deficiency, was a deciding 
factor in the choice between assured revenue and the placing 
of trade on the simplest and soundest basis. 
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The dollar export certificate, a new feature in Indonesia’s 
trade, was introduced simultaneously with devaluation. Its 
object is to induce producers to export to the dollar area, 
and banks are authorised to issue certificates to seventy per 
cent. of the value of export bills presented to them. These 
certificates can then be sold at a price determined by the 
market and, as merchants cannot import from the dollar 
area without possession of such certificates, imports through 
private channels are automatically restricted to seventy per 
<ent. of the value of exports. 

An interesting feature in 1951 was the participation by 
Indonesian nationals for the first time on a large scale in 
foreign trade, particularly as importers. Unfortunately many 
newcomers, whose business experience was probably limited 
to recent inflationary conditions, seem to regard import 
licences as synonymous with profit and indiscriminate buying 
and general over-import, coupled with poor internal com- 
munications and disappointing up-country offtake, have pro- 
duced a saturated and stagnant market which may take a 
<onsiderable time to revive. In the meantime sharp losses 
have been made by many dealers and credit is strained. 

The Chartered Bank has continued to back to the full 
extent of its resources the trade of the young Republic and 
it was galling to find that, at the end of a year in which 


our increased participation earned the thanks of officials and 


business men alike, the Government should suddenly impose 
a retrospective company tax graduated up to the crushing 
impost of 52%%. This measure is another blow to Indo- 
nesia’s chance of attracting the foreign capital and skill it 
so badly needs. Indonesia’s insistence on reparations, which 
in any case will only take the form of services, is difficult 
to understand as the long-term benefit may accrue to Japan 
rather than to Indonesia. 

Vietnam 


This country has been much in the news during 1951. 
Its detence against the Vietminh forces represents a con- 
stant drain upon the French economy, and the French Govern- 
ment has on more than one occasion during the past year, 
been subjected to pressure from the political left to pull 
out and leave the country to be defended by indigenous troops. 
The much-to-be-deplored death of Marshal de Lattre de 
Tassigny added a note of grave uncertainty to the future 
of military operations within the country; but recent suc- 
cesses have raised the morale of the fighting services, both 
French and Vietnamese, the latter every day becoming more 
numerous and stronger, and some slight improvement in the 
outlook is apparent, although, overshadowed at _ present 
by the possibility of intervention by Chinese Volunteers, if 
by no more regular forces from the North; the position must 
remain somewhat uncertain. 

The economic background, although the country is still 
far from self-supporting, has improved to the extent that 
exports of rice during the first nine months of the year 
increased almost threefold from about 122.000 tons in 1950 
to 300,000 tons in 1951. It is estimated that the total ship- 
ments during 1951 reached at least 350,000 tons and that 
unless conditions deteriorate again, exports of rice should 
certainly rise to 400,000 tons in 1952, with a possibility that 
even 500,000 tons may be reached. 

The Note Circulation, which at December 3ist, 1950, 
was $4,755,618,583, had increased by December 15th. 1951, to 
no less than $6,121,318,093, a sufficient indication of the in- 
flation within the country which renders the cost of living 
unduly high. Imports and Exchange are closely controlled 
and restricted; but such imports as are permitted and arrive 
in the country are sold at high profits, despite which they 
find a ready market. This is tantamount to saving that the 
currency is so inflated as to create a lack of confidence in 
its sustained purchasing power, a condition which must con- 
tinue so long as the country is unable to stand on its own 
feet in respect of its foreign trade position or meet its full 
expenditure for defence and administration from internal 
revenues, a position which, while nearer than it was, is un- 
fortunately not yet in sight. 


Republic of the Philippines 

At one time it appeared that, in 1951, the Philippine 
Republic would, for the first time since the war, succeed in 
balancing its external trade, but two unfortunate set-backs 


prevented this goal being attained. A lapse on the part 
of the licensing authorities resulting in over-import of non- 
essentials, and the havoc to export crops by the typhoons 
which swept over the Visayas during the early part of 
December, threatened serious damage to the economy and, 
notwithstanding record exports, the final figures showed a 
trade deficit of some Pesos 120,000,000. 

In spite of this there were many encouraging features 
noticeable during the year, the most important, perhaps, being 
the halting of the inflationary tendency which at one time 
threatened to undermine the national economy. Contributing 
to this was a rising output in the main export crops which 
was particularly fortunate as world prices of copra, sugar and 
hemp, the main dollar earners, tended to ease in varying 
degree. 

There is no doubt that a determined effort is being made 
to reverse the downward trend revealed by the Wei! Report, 
and revived United States confidence in the economic future 
of the Islands probably accounts for the increased E.C.A. 
assistance that has been given and promised, although very 
few signs of the practical results of this E.C.A. expenditure 
are yet to be seen. 

A sound monetary policy by the Central Bank prevented 
any substantial losses of international reserves during the 
year and consequently the necessity for the Monetary Board’s 
directive that commercial banks must maintain, in certain 
specified assets, a ratio of 70% to their total letters of credit 
outstanding is not obvious. The restriction that it places 
on the volume of import and export trade which this bank 
is permitted to handle represents a further reduction in an 
earning potential which has already suffered by the 17%% 
tax on remittances which, incidentally, has now become the 
highest revenue earning tax in the Republic and is, therefore, 
not likely to be rescinded two vears after its inception as 
originally promised. 

Over the past eighty years this bank has given its fullest 
assistance to the furtherance of the progress and develop- 
ment of the Islands, and in the process has experienced lean 
years as well as the more profitable periods, and our capital 


losses in the Philippines in the war years were of a very 


substantial nature. It would be a poor reward for the whole- 
hearted efforts made by our branches in the Philippines, 
and those of other Exchange Banks in the vast, if we were 
not to be allowed to continue to operate with normal com- 
mercial freedom of action and potential return of profits, 
and it is to be hoped that the Authorities, who seem essen- 
tially practical, will realise that, if we are left to handle the 
business in which we are so well versed, and the newly- 
formed Philippine banks concentrate on the finance required 
for internal development, the best results for the economy 
as a whole will be obtained. 

A noticeable trend, and one worthy of comment, is the 
large part which Japan is again playing in the external 
trade of the Republic. 

Hongkong 

The total overseas trade of Hongkong in 1951, as in 
1950, reached record figures. They are quoted here for pur- 
poses of comparison :— 

1950. 1951. 


Imports .. $3,802,976,084 (£237,686,003). $4,892,046,009 (£305,752,875). 
Exports .. $3,756,828,200 (£234,801,762).  $4,460,563,941 (£278,785,246). 


Total Trade $7,559,804,254 (£472,487,765). 


$9,352,609,950 (£584,538,121). 


At first glance it might be deduced from these figures 
that the boom conditions experienced in Hongkong in 1950 
had continued right through 1951. Nothing could be further 
from the reality. The increased figures for 1951 represent 
the phenomenal extent of trade in the first few months of 
the year, since when, as a result of the United States embargo 
upon the shipment to Hongkong of all goods from which 
strategic exports could be produced, depressed conditions have 
ensued and trade figures have declined month by month. 
The position is aggravated bv the fact that exports have 
declined more than imports, which continue to arrive to the 
embarrassment of many, and especially of the smaller import 
firms, some of whom may eventually be forced out of busi- 
ness. 

The industries mainly affected by the American embargo, 
are those using imported cotton, tin plate and rubber. The 
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cotton mills, dependent as they now are upon imports of 
Pakistan cotton, which is considerably dearer than American 
cotton, find themselves unable to compete with Japanese 
produced yarn made from the cheaper American cotton with 
which Japan is liberally supplied, so much so that Japan 
has largely supplanted Hongkong as an exporter of cotton 
yarn and piece goods to China. Recently it was reported that 
as many as 15,000 cotton mill workers were unemployed, 
and Hongkong’s difficulties in this respect were accentuated 
by similar conditions in the other trades chiefly affected 
by the American embargo. 

One major development, unforeseen at first, has been 
the extent to which China has been turning to Russia for 
more and more of her requirements, and although the trade 
between Hongkong and the China mainland remains con- 
siderable, it is no longer so confidently accepted that China 
could not do without Hongkong’s assistance in trading with 
the outside World. 

This is a development of some importance which only 
adds to the uncertainty surrounding Hongkong’s continued 
existence as a World port and manufacturing centre. 


Japan 

Last year I mentioned to you the enormous task ahead 
of Japan in respect of its overseas payments position, in 
view of the discontinuance of American aid. I feel that the 
seriousness of this problem, concealed as it is at the moment 
by the increase in Japan’s foreign exchange holdings, has 
not been fully realised. 

In the first place, the financial position of the banks 
in Japan is steadily becoming more and more strained. In 
September last, the advances of the eleven leading banks 
exceeded their deposits and even the provincial banks had 
outstanding advances equal to 95% of their deposits. This 
situation was largely caused by the urgency of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of immediate and full-scale rehabilitation. No 
savings were available to be invested and the only recourse 
was to the banks. 

In 1951 it was deemed necessary to increase industrial 
production to meet American procurement for the Korean 
war; but the overlending of the banks caused thereby is 
obviously a serious development. Remedies which have been 
proposed in some quarters include deficit budget financing, 
and a further extension of credit by the Central Institution, 
the Bank of Japan. The effect could only be to increase 
the already high degree of inflation and, as the prices of 
some of Japan’s important export commodities have already 
risen above World market prices, increased inflation would 
merely create further difficulties in the maintenance of 
Japan’s overseas payment position on a sound basis. No 
doubt all this is well understood by those officers of the 
Government responsible for the country’s financial policy, and 
based on past experience, I feel confident that the position 
is receiving their full care and attention. 

As I see the position, however, Japan must continue to 
face considerable difficulties in the future. Japan’s pur- 
chases since the war, with dollar aid, have been largely from 
the dollar area, and a large proportion of the country’s sales 
have been made to willing buyers in the Sterling area. Any 
corrective policy involving the curtailment of imports of 
coal, scrap iron, and cotton from the U.S.A. and a similar 
curtailment in sales of textiles, machinery, etc., to the 
Sterling area, would result in industrial difficulties, a state 
of affairs to be avoided in Japan at present, especially as the 
financial structure is in no position to withstand capital 
losses in any of the industries concerned. The fact that 
Japan is at.present in possession of, and appears to be 
cecumulating, foreign balances by restricting the importa- 
tion of consumer goods, is an indication of vitality, but it 
also masks future difficulties and the resultant inflationary 
pressure is doubtless being reflected in higher and higher 
internal prices, which must eventually limit Japan’s com- 
petitive power in World markets. 

Something might be done by a monetary policy aiming 
at a cheavening of the cost of internal financing while still 
maintaining strict control over the amounts advanced. Over- 
right loans between Banks in Japan carry interest at no 
less than 8.28% per annum. Advances for commercial pur- 


poses are not obtainable at less than 8% per annum, and 
even the re-discount rate of the Bank of Japan is 5.84% per 
annum. Japanese Banks pay 6% per annum for 12 months’ 
deposits and this rate makes it essential that all commercia! 
borrowing rates shall be considerably higher. The high rates 
of interest are no longer a deterrent to business. Money 
must be procured whatever the cost, as the low wage levels 
in Japan, as compared witn those ruling in countries in 
competition with Japan, still permits in most lines of busi- 
ness. Until the banking system is placed on a sounder 
basis, however, and the price of money returns to a more 
normal level, Japan will continue to operate under a severe 
handicav which must militate against tre attainment of a 
permanent viable position in respect of her balance of pay- 
ments. 

In considering the position of Japan, I have concentraied 
upon the difficulties inherent in her internal positicn and 
the effect which it might be expected to have upon her ex- 
ternal balance of payments. | 

Actually Japan’s present position in respect of her balance 
of payments is extremely favourable in that it is estimated 
that, at the end of the current fiscal year, Japan will have 
a favourable foreign trade balance equivalent to U.S. $585 
millions, which will bring her holdings of foreign currencies 
to an estimated value of U.S. $1,080 millions, comprising :— 

U.S. $ 594,000,000 in U.S. Currency. 


U.S. $ 299,000,000 in Sterling. 
U.S. $ 187,600,000 in open account currencies. 


U.S. $1.080,000,000 


With this balance of U.S. $594,000,000 in hand, and an 
estimated surplus of U.S. $46,000,000 in her current year’s 
trade with the dollar area, Japan is apparently considering 
the possibility of increasing imports from the dollar area, 
“provided such imports consist of materials and equipment 
which in turn can be used for increasing exports to the dollar 
area.”’ 

Before the war, and before the operation of exchange 
controls, Japan’s foreign trade was largely with countries 
(if we exclude China) which are now within the Sterling 
area, and Japan’s problem is how to fit in its new pattern 
of trade with the actual currency cegnditions as they exist 
to-day. In pre-war times America was an avid buyer of 
Japan’s raw silk, and this commodity represented Japan’s 
main export to the United States. Now that the demand 
for raw silk by the United States is strictly limited, it seems 
that Japan—as soon as the abnormal demands created by 
the Korean war cease to operate—will be driven again to 
trade principally with Sterling area countries, and that, as 
the markets turn more and more from sellers’ to buyers” 
markets, as would appear to be happening now, Japan will 
yet find her surplus holdings of Sterling a very useful standby. 


Overseas Offices 


Our New York office provides a most valuable link be- 
tween our many offices in the Orient and the United States, 
and enables us to maintain close relations not only with our 
many banking friends throughout the length and breadth of 
the country and in Canada, but with clients with World-wide 
business connections, who may find our specialised knowledge 
useful at times. Moreover, as American economic policy 
in relation to more than one of the World’s raw materials 
emanating from our fields of operation is the dominating 
factor, it is essential that we should be represented in the 
United States, from which also flow loans from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and from 


the Government under the Point IV programme, both of 


which set up a wide interchange of trade with countries 
in the Orient, which it must always be our endeavour to 
assist and handle. 

With a continued expansion of the trade between Ger- 
many and the Far East, greater use of our Agency has been 
made and figures show that we can be well satisfied that 
we have adequate representation in a country which is emerg- 
ing more fully into the economic life of the World. 

; Manchester and Liverpool thave continued to provide an 
important link in our participation in the finance of Eastern 


trade, and at the same time to be a source of valuable 


market information for Head Office and the branches. 
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West End, London, adequately fulfils =! function of 
providing a full service for many clients the Bank’s 
Eastern Branches with whom it is increasingly vopular. 


Conditions in Britain and Outlook 


Much has been written recently on the subject of the 
United Kingdom’s inability to pay for imports with the pro- 
ceeds of exports, and because of the special difficulty ex- 
perienced in meeting the cost of imports from the dollar 
countries, there are many who advocate avoidance of dollar 
imports and concentration upon imports from Commonwealth 
and other Sterling area countries and from such European 
countries as will take adequate supplies of goods from the 
United Kingdom in return. While this might be a practical 
solution of Great Britain’s payment difficulties, were all the 
Sterling area countries able and willing to disregard the 
effect which such a policy might have upon their Sterling 
balance positions, and allow their Sterling balances to rise 
without limit whenever the United Kingdom’s imports exceeded 
exports, it must be evident that any assumption to this 
effect would be no more tenable than one which assumed 
that the United Kingdom might continue to import from the 
dollar countries, trusting to the United States, Canada and 
other dollar-based countries, to allow the Sterling area, as 
personified by Great Britain, unlimited credit. 


No doubt there is much to be said in favour of Great 
Britain, for, when this country was predominant in World 
trade, it exported capital and capital goods abroad in large 
measure, building up, inter alia, railways in the United 
States, Canada and the Argentine, to mention no other coun- 
tries, and was content to wait for repayment until those 
countries prospered. Moreover, Great Britain’s present plight 
can, to some extent, be attributed to the results of War and 
the liquidation of the country’s foreign holdings of securities 
in the common cause of the Allies. Having thus received at 
the hands of Great Britain the seeds of prosperity, these 
same lands, partly due to the possession of greater natural 
resources than Great Britain, have proceeded to eliminate 
Great Britain as a competitor in their home markets, if not 
by ability to produce cheaper and better goods, then by 
hedging themselves around with protective duties and regula- 
tions. 

None of these countries, however, all being sovereign 
states, can be expected or induced to adopt policies similar 
to those which enabled Great Britain to remain for an era the 
great creditor nation of the World, while at the same time 
encouraging and helping other countries with unfavourable 
trade balances to prosper through the continued extension of 
loans and other assistance by way of capital goods. In fact, 
the World of to-day is in a different stage of development 
and, apart from some assistance by way of establishing oil 
refineries in Sterling area countries, there do not appear to 
be many long-term fields wherein the dollar countries could 
come to the rescue of the Sterling area countries by investing 
capital in quickly-productive enterprises in the way Great 
Britain did a century ago. If this be so in relation to 
assistance from the dollar to the Sterling area countries, 
and the United States has been more than generous in ex- 
tending dollar aid to relieve distress, it is equally so in 
relation to assistance from Great Britain to the less developed 
countries of the Sterling area, although Great Britain is still 
sending capital goods in addition to manufactured goods to 
many of these countries, in payment, or part payment, for 
imports of vital raw materials, etc. 


Therefore, it seems essential that the United Kingdom 
should become able to stand upon its own feet in relation 
to both Dollar-based countries and Sterling-based countries, 
whether of the British Commonwealth of Nations or otherwise, 
and as practical bankers, much engaged in the exchange 
markets of the World, it seems to us that the problem 
which faces the United Kingdom is essentially a practical 
one, which can be illustrated in some degree from our own 
experience. 


The Chartered Bank, if not the greatest single financial 
institution based on London dealing with the United King- 
dom’s foreign trade, is certainly one of the first half-dozen 
so engaged, and every vear the bank makes a very substantial 
contribution to the United Kingdom’s balance of payments 


and prosperity, without using up any labour or imported 
raw materials, and with only the minimum consumption of 
resources within the country. We may theretore claim, 
without fear or favour, that the bank is a valuable asset of 
this country, and is justified in giving expression to its 
views upon this all-important subject of balancing the coun- 
try’s trade. 

The Bank also pays a heavy contribution in tax on all 
its profits, both abroad and in this country, and the final 
amount taken by this country, after providing for all foreign 
payments, is far from inconsiderable. The proportion of 
profits paid to the Stockholders, who take all the risks, and 
provide all the reserves necessary to the business, represents 
a very small share indeed as compared with the taxation the 
Bank pays. So that inflation caused by the payment of divi- 
dends bv this Bank scarcely exists. And if taxation were 
less, the bulk of the saving to the Bank would not be paid 
out in increased dividends, but would be used in the further- 
ance of our business abroad, which would not only eliminate 
any possibility of its creating inflationary pressure here, but 
would contribute to the greater benefit of this country’s 
balance of payments. As the position stands to-day, what 
the Bank pays in taxation here on profits earned overseas, 
is spent in this country, and to this extent we are debarred 
from helping to increase the foreign income which this coun- 
try so urgently needs. 

That all heavy taxation is inflationary is axiomatic, but 
here we have a concrete instance of taxation which is both 
damaging to the country’s foreign payments position and, at 
the same time, contributes to inflation within the country. 
If all the expenditure in this country were necessary we 
should be the last to complain, but to the average man un- 
necessary expenditure appears to be incurred and, even if 
this were not so, there could be no justification for expendi- 
ture in this country, whatever it might be for, if it led to 
the ruination of other nations in the Sterling area, through 
the collapse of Sterling as a World currency. 

The plain fact of the matter is that Great Britain must 
live within its income. That Great Britain is not do- 
ing so at present is patent in its inability to balance the 
foreign payments position. In other words Great Britain 
is taking more out of the common pool than it is putting 
into it. This position can only be rectified by putting more 
into the pool and/or by taking less out of it, which means 
working harder and/or lowering the standard of living. If 
this implies, in justice to our friends throughout the world, 
that the more affluent of the people of the United Kingdom, 
whether workers or others, must eschew television sets, 
electrical appliances, films, tobacco, and even some proportion 
of the food subsidies and benefits of the welfare state, then the 
people concerned must faee up to the position or emigrate, 
for it is auite certain that sooner or later our friends abroad 
will refuse to foot the bill. As was appropriately quoted 
the other day in a special article in the “Times” on 
“The Beveridge Principles,” “To each according to his needs, 
at the best standard the community can afford.” 

The outlook is therefore sufficiently bleak; but the un- 
equivocal declarations of the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer have given hope that the Government will leave no 
stone unturned to correct the disequilibrium of Great Britain’s 
foreign payments position, and I have therefore felt justified 
in putting my views on this painful subject before our Stock 
holders, which hitherto I have refrained from doing. Given 
the ability to greatly increase production of coa! and steel, 
and accelerate the building of ships, and the production of 
all kinds of motor vehicles and machinery, etc., the welfare 
state without modification would be well within the grasp 
of the people, and the balance of payments position would 
take care of itself. No doubt all this is very clearly in the 
mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but until the people 
of the country can be inspired to greater efforts (which to be 
effective must not carry with them equivalent monetary 
gains) the measures open to the Government to balance our 
foreign payments position are in the main of a restrictive 
nature. The balance of payments once achieved, however, 
must be regarded as the initial step to greater effort and 
greater freedom. Only so will the country regain its stature 
and justify the use of Sterling as the World’s most used and 
most useful currency. 
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HONGKONG ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Twenty-sixth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of Shareholders of the 
Hongkong Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Ltd. will be held at 
St. George’s Building, Chater 
Road, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, on 
Tuesday, the 8th day of April, 
1952, at 11 am., to receive the 
Directors’ Report and the State- 
ment of Accounts, to declare a 
dividend and to transact the or- 
dinary business of the Company. 

The Share Transfer Books of 
the Company will be closed from 
the 24th March to the 8th April, 
1952, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
ERNEST SAHMET, 
Secretary. 
Hong Kong, 10th March, 1952. 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & KOWLOON 


WHARF & GODOWN CO., LTD. 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 


Notice to Shareholders 


ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Sixty-first Ordinary Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Members of the Corm- 
pany will be held at the Otitce 
of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & 
Co., Ltd., Pedder Street, Hong 
Kong, on Thursday. the 3rd day 
of April, 1952, at Noon, to trans- 
act the following business:— 

1. To receive and consider the 
Report of the Directors and 
the Statement of Account foi 
the year ended 31st December, 
1951, and the Auditors’ Report 
thereon. 

2. To sanction a Dividend 
respect of the vear 1951. 


To elect Directors. 
4. To appoint Auditors. 


CLOSING OF TRANSFER 
BOOKS 
Notice is also given that the 
Transfer Books and Register of 
Members will be closed from the 
2ist March, 1952, to the 3rd April, 
1952, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 
G. B. S. THOMSON, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 12th March, 1952. 


in 
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THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 
ANNUAL RACE MEETING 
Saturday 22nd, Wednesday 26th & Saturday, 29th March, 1952 

The First Bell will be rung at 11.30 a.m. and the first race will be run 
12.00 Noon, each day. The tiffin interval is after the fourth race (1.30 p.m.). 

There are twelve races each day (36 in all). 

Through Tickets at $72.00 each may be obtained at the Compradore 
Office of the Treasurers, Ist floor, Telephone House, also ticket at $2.00 each 
for the Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting on 29th March as well 
as the Special Cash Sweep on the “Hong Kong Derby” scheduled to be run 
on 3lst May, 1952. 

Through Tickets reserved for this Meeting but not paid for by 10.00 
a.m. on Friday, 21st March, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for 
future meetings. 

To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members 
are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices 
at:— 

5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 
TOTALISATOR 


The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— 

Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
. when the “All Clear” is given. .The “All Ciear’’ signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 

Totaiisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 

Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 

All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none wil] be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 

In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

SETS OF MEMBERS’ AND LADIES’ BADGES WHICH ARE BEING 
ISSUED FOR THE 1952 RACING SEASON ARE NOT VALID UNTIL 1ST 
APRIL, 1952. 1951 SETS ARE VALID UNTIL THEN. 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are 
obtainable through the Secretary at Telephone House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 
visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 

The Branch Offices, the Treasurers’ Compradore Office and the Secretary’s 
Office will close at 10.00 a.m. each day. The Treasurers’ Compradore Office 
and the Secretary’s Office are situated at lst Floor, Telephone House. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES 
DURING THE MEETING. 

PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 

The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 each day including 
tax for all persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. 

BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO 
OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY 
CLUB. 

MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE 
RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 

| SERVANTS’ PASSES 

Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are re- 
quested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 
Enclosure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in 
their employers’ stands. 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are requested 
to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting Hall. 
Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to ensure 
that this regulation is adhered to. By Order, 

H. MISA, 
Secretary. 


— 
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NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & YAUMATI 
FERRY CO., LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Twenty-Fourth Ordinary Annual 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Company’s Office, Jor- 
don Road Ferry Pier, Kowloon, on 
Saturday the 29th March, 1952, 
at 12.00 Noon for the purpose of 
receiving the Report of the Direc- 
tors and Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended 3lst December, 
1951, to declare Dividends, to elect 
Directors and to appoint Auditors 


Notice is also given that the 
Share Register of the Company 
will be closed from the 20th to the 
29th March 1952, both days inclu- 
give. 


By Order of the Board, 
LAU TAK PO, 
Managing Director. 
Hongkong, 10th March, 1952. 


THE “STAR” FERRY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Fiftieth Ordinary Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Members of the Com- 
pany will be held at the Office of 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., 
Ltd., Pedder Street, Hong Kong, 
on Friday, 28th March, 1952, at 
Noon for the following purposes:— 
1. To receive and consider the 
Report of the Directors and 
the Statement of Accounts for 
the year ended 3lst December, 
1951, and the Auditors’ Report 
thereon. 

2. To sanction a dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1951. 

3. To elect Directors. 

4. To appoint Auditors. 

CLOSING OF TRANSFER BOOKS 

Notice is also given that the 
Transfer Books and Register of 
Members of the Company will be 
closed from 15th March, 1952, to 
28th March, 1952, both days in- 
clusive. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 
G. B. S. THOMSON, 
Secretary. 
Hongkong, 5th March, 1952. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG BANKNOTES & 
CLEARINGS 


Banknote circulation at the end of January 
totaled $800,227,653 of which HK Bank ac- 
counted for $755,876,770, Chartered Bank $39,- 
943,658, Mercantile Bank $4,407,225. 


Circulation is decreasing which is the result 
of return of HK currency from South China 
(where before communist take-over HK$ used 
to be regarded as principa] tender), contraction 
in business activity here and expansion of pay- 
ments by cheque rather than notes. Hoarding 
of notes is also declining, a result of advancing 
cost of living; as money loses over a _ period 
in purchasing power, many hoarders of notes 
fee] that they better switch over to other forms 
of ‘investment’ such as gold and US currency 
ios) stocks of the latter having increased in 
1951). 


In addition to above notes issued by the three 
private banks authorised to issue them, HK Govt 
issues $1 notes, subsidiary notes and coins. The 
& and 10 cent notes have been discontinued 
and are being replaced by coins. The Royal 
Mint, London, supplies 5, 10 and 50 cent coins. 
$1 notes are like the note issue of the three 
commercial banks here printed in England. 
Subsidiary notes have practically disappeared 
from circulation. The total of HK Govt note 
and coin issue is around $15 million. 


The three private banks’ currency transactions 
are governed by the Exchange Fund Advisory 
Committee of which the Financia] Secretary of 
Govt is chairman and which includes representa- 
tives of each of the banks concerned. 


Clearinghouse tota] for February was $1,324,- 
182,627. The total amounts passed through the 
clearing in the months Jan. 1952, Dec., Nev 
_ Oct. 1951 were resp. $1334.8 million, $1356. 4 

.» $1367.5 m. and $1454.0 m. Clearing totals 
Soke remained almost unchanged. The slightly 
lower Feb. total is the result of the shorter 
month and the protracted Chinese New Year 
holidays. 


HONGKONG SILVER TRADE 


Hongkong silver trade in January 1952: Im- 
ports totaled 339,066 ozs valued at $1,398,518 
(all in bars) which came from Macao 338, 872 
ozs valued at $1,397,600 and from Formosa 194 


oe 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
GENBPRAL MEETING of the Com- 
pany will be held at the Offices 
of Messrs. JARDINE, MATHESON 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HONGKONG, on Thursday, the 
27th day of March, 1952, at Noon 
for the purpose of receiving and 
considering the Statement of Ac- 
counts and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1951, 
and the Directors’ and Auditors’ 
Reports thereon and for the elec- 
tion of Directors and the appoint- 
ment of Auditors. 


The Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
Thursday, 13th March, to Thurs- 
day, 27th March, 1952, both days 
inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
. W. H. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 
Hongkong, 26th February. 1952. 


ozs at $918. Exports totaled, in bars, 267,723 
ozs valued at $1,317,800, and coins, 
106,400 ozs valued at $565,600. They were 


shipped to: US 158,343 ozs in bars valued at 
$833,900, and 106,400 ozs at $565,600 in coins; 
to Thailand 108,747 ozs in bars valued at 
$480,600, and to North Borneo 633 ozs in bars 
at $3300. 


The local Customs valuation for imported 
silver bars was $4.12 per oz, for exported bars 
$4.92, for exported coins $5.31. The current 
market price per tael (hongping tae] of 577.584 
grains, 37.4268 grams, 1.2033 oz troy) is $6.50— 
6.70 equiv. to $5.40—5.56 per oz troy (.99 fine). 


Silver imports have almost ceased in recent 
weeks and there is little hope that they will 
be resumed. Exports therefore are bound to 
decrease further. Stocks in Macao have reached 
a low figure and can only be replenished from 
China sources. Taiwan may be an _ unofficial 
seller but the quantity to be offered will be 
too small to interest exporters. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


For the year 1951 the highest & lowest 
quotations for .945 fine gold as traded 
at the local Exchange were $347—297 
per hongping tael, equiv. to prices per 
.99 fine tael and oz resp. of $363.52— 
311.14 and $302.10—258.57. The highest 
& lowest quotations for TT New York 
were HK$7.30—5.85 equiv. to crossrates, 
at the sterling/HK$ parity of ls. 3d., 
of US$2.191—2.735. 


Report for the week March 3-8 :— 


GOLD: Highest & lowest rates per .945 
fine tae] $326%4—320%, per .99 fine tael in 
Macao and Canton resp. $338—331 and $336— 
329. Local day-to-day high & low rates: 
$326144.—325% ; 326144—325\ ; 3257 ™%—325; 324144— 
323%; 324%4—320%; 3224, 32114. Week's 
opening 325%, closing 321%. Crossrates 
US$41.77—41.55. Cif Macao contracts, for a 
total of 24,000 ozs, 4144—41.18. 


The Kow!oon riot of March 1 had some 
effect on early trading; one was somewhat 
upset about the fact that so many pro-commun- 
ists had assembled and showed truculence. How- 
ever the quiet, efficient manner of Govt here 
did impress and the aftermath of the riots 
proved reassuring for those who felt that the 
security of this place was endangered. Soon 
the whole trouble was forgotten but the decline 
in prices was not stopped as Indian gold market 
depression became more pronounced, affecting 
wor!d markets. Undertone ruled easy. Specula- 
tors felt shaky and bears predominated. 


As world prices moved around 39 and India 
was no longer a hope for better rates, indeed 
it seemed that demand there was coming to 
an end, local rates will have to follow the 
general weak trend. Far Eastern markets may 
soon refuse buying which must lead to a deepen- 
ing of the local gold slump. The only hope 
of bulls under these conditions lies in world 
war III rumors; but it doesn’t look very pro- 
mising in this respect rather ‘peace and slump’. 

Change over interest totaled for the week 53 
c. per 10 taels, in favor of sellers. Tradings 
totaled 166,200 taels or daily average of 27,700. 


Positions figured at 93,500 daily; importers and > 


interest hedgers sold, most speculators over- 
bought—tthe Hang Seng bank holding the big- 
gest bull lot. Cash sales: 35,310 taels of which 
7310 officially listed, 28,000 privately arranged. 
Imports: 24,500 taels, all from Macao. Exports: 
23,000 taels of which 12,500 to Bangkok, 10,500 
to Singapore. 


SILVER: High & low for silver per tael of 
.99 fine $6.75—6.55, per dollar coin 4.32—4.1T, 
per 5 small coins 3.33—3.18. Business. done 
3000 taels and 9000 dollar coins. Bombay drop 
influenced ‘local market and prices ruled weak 
in spite of scarcity of supply. 


US$: Highest & lowest rates for US$100 in 
notes HK$678%—6754,, DD 680—-677, TT 6$2--- 
6781,. Day-to-day rates for TT and notes, per 
US$100 in HK$: 
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Day TT high TT low Note high Note low 
682 681, 678" 67°14 

681% 680 678% 617% 

680% 679 677 670°, 

680 678% 677% 675% 

Total trading: TIT US$1,450,000, DD 370,- 


000, notes forward market 3,800,000, notes spot 
market 574,000. Additionally there is some turn- 
over which does not pass through the market 
and which at times amounts to several lakhs. 


Rates slightly down mainly due to gold re- 
cession. Undertone steady. US$ shortage con- 
tinues. Gold importers were less keen on buy- 
ing as their business looks rather disappointing 
these days. In notes futures, speculators sold. 
Interest for change wver iotaed for the week 
61 HKe per 1000 US$, in favor of sellers. Posi- 
tions totaled per average day US$3™% miilion. 


So long as there are no changes in the 
sterling/US$ outlook the local rate will hover 
around the current crossrates which last wee < 
were US$2.358 high, 2.346 low. 


BANKNOTES & DD: Draft rates on Japan 
increased in line with higher black market rate 
for yen in Japan in terms of US$. Quotations 
moved up from $157 per 10,000 yen to 170. 
Notes of Nippon Ginko were also higher, from 
$155 to 171. DD Singapore quoted $1.86—1.85',, 
Manila 2.44—2.40, Bangkok .33—.328, and 
sales tota'ed Mal.$1.2 million, 250,000 pesos, 3 
million baht. TT India quoted $1.13, TT Canada 
6.69—6.71. 


Banknote rates: 
tralia 12.43—12.40, New 


London $15.85—15.70, Aus- 
Zealand 13.90—13.85, 


Egypt 13.50, South Africa 15.80—15.60, India 
1.165—1.16, Burma .94, Ceylon 1.05, Malaya 
1.84—1.825, Macao 1.12, Canada 6.71%—-6.70, 
Manila 2.46%—2.42%, Saigon .1335—.1285, 
Bangkok .32—.317, Indonesia .29. 

CHINESE EXCHANGES: Peop'te’s Bank of 


China notes quoted $228—213, DD Canton 232— 
230, DD Amoy 192, per one million PBY. Sales 
resp. 50 misilon yuan, 80 m. and 120 m. Trans- 
fer with Canton in HK$ quoted 90 here for 100 
in Canton. Gold and US$ exchange’ with 
Shanghai quoted resp. 89 and 83% for 100 in 
Shanghai. Transfer with Amoy in US$ quoted 
HK$5.90 per one US$. 


Taiwan exchange quoted $2550-—2525 per 10,000 
yuan, sales totaled 3 million yuan. Gold and 
US$ transfer quoted resp. 106 and 104 per 109 
in Taiwan. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week March 10-15:— 


GOLD: Highest & lowest .945 fine tael price 
$324%—318%, Macao and Canton high & low 
resp. $33534—329% and $332—327 per .99 fine 
tael. Day-to-day local prices, high & low-— 
$323—321%, ; 324%—3821; 3234%—322%; 322%-— 
320% ; 3204%,—318%; 320144—-318%. Week’s open- 
ing 322, closing 319. Crossrates US$41.47— 
41.01. Import contracts cif Macao for total 
of 24,000 ozs US$41.20—40.63. 


Rates declined as world prices and India mar- 
ket were weak; undertone easy. Brokers take 
a dim view of near future, some are in difficulties 
and a few members of Go.d Exchange ready to 
sell their seats, however, no takers even at 
$22,000 per seat. Bombay market closure has 
affected the moraie of local market. Outlook 
for business in bullion is discouraging; even 
Far Eastern markets no longer book larger orders 
and so our exports wil] decrease. Purchasing 
power in Malaya and Siam is dropping and little 
demand therefore from these two countries ex- 
pected. Politica] deterioration may appear to be 
the one and only hope for operators—but it does 
not .ook that way now. 


Change-over interest totaled 14c in favor of 


sellers. Tradings: 144,300 or daily average 
24.050. Positions: 87,500 average day. Cash 
sales: 29,850 of which 6830 official. Imports: 


23,500 from Macao. Macao arrivals: 40,000 ozs 
fine. Exports: 22,000 taels of which 13,500 to 
Bangkok, 8500 to Singapore. A small shipment 
to North Borneo. 


US$: Highest & lowest prices for US notes 
HK$680%,—676%, DD 6814%.—677%, TT 6834-- 
679, equiv. to crosses US$2.341—-2.356. Day- 
to-day TT and note rates, high & low, per 100 
US$, in HK$:— 


Day TT high TT low Note high Note ‘ow 
wiar. 10 ....680% 18% 678% 676% 
ll ....6838% 680 680", 677™% 
12 ....682% 681 680% 678%, 
680 678%, 678 
14 ....681% 679 6757. 
15 ....680% 679% 677% 6767. 
Sales: TT sector US$2,240,000, DD 320.- 
000, notes forward 6,500,000, notes spot 


448,000, a total of US$9,508,000. For local mar- 
ket, a very high turnover. Undertone steady 
though gold recession affected price level. 
Merchant demand above average. Notes futures 
expanded; positions taken per average duy 
US$3™% million. Interest for change-over 83c to 
sellers per unit of US$1000. Overseas Chinese 
remittances arrived only in small numbers and 
amounts. 


SILVER: Prices for .99 fine tael $6.65—6.55, 
dollar coin 4.25—4.17, small coins 3.29—3.25. 
Sales: 6000 taels, 8000 dollar coins. Trading 
small, few imports. Exporters have to slow.y 
bui-d up stock before shipping. Liu Hing Hop 
bank now only exporter. 


BANKNOTES & DD: Banknote rates per one 
unit in HK$:— London $15.95—15.85, Australia 
12.65-—-12.50, New Zealand 13.92——13.85, Egypi 
13.50—13.40, South Africa 15.90—15.80, India 
1.165—1.15%%, Ceylon 1.06—1.05, Malaya 1.835-— 
1.825, Canada 6.72—6.71, Manila 2.465——-2.44, 
Macao 1.12—1.10,' Indochina .132—.1305, Siam 
.825—.315, Indonesia .292—.29; Japan 164—158 
per 10,000 yen. Sterling notes were in demand 
but stock is smal] and eager inquiry results in 
quick appreciation. 


Drafts on Malaya quoted $1.86—1.85'4, on 
Manila 2.42—-2.40, on Bangkok .335—.33, with 
sales Mal.$1'4 million, 250,000 pesos, 4% m. baht. 


Malayan exchange is dealt in by overseas 
Chinese and by some importers here who take 
advantage of slightly lower free market rates. 
Peso business is also maintained by overseas 
Chinese; remitters in the Philippines send 
drafts, notes and other instruments of payments 
here which are bought by merchants; credit ar- 
rangements and private transfers are a frequent 
form of remittances from Manila to Hongkong 
which native banks and merchants participate in. 
Baht business is strongly influenced by Bangkok 
open exchange market in which Amoy and Swatow 
banks have a strong position. Sales of baht 
here are for cover of gold imports and also 
result from overseas Chinese remittances to 
China; .ocal importers of Siamese goods are 
buyers. Japan exchange is important in the 
smuggling both ways; notes and credits are traded 
here. Last week’s rate for notes $158—164 per 
10,000 yen with sales approx. 1% million yen 
(usually sales average 1—2% million yen per 
week). Indian rupees are regularly’ traded. 
Pakistan rupee is only in the ‘curb’ market. 
Ceylon and Burma rupees have hardly a proper 
market here. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE: Taiwan quoted $2650-— 
2550 per 10,000 yuan, sales totaled 2 million 
yuan. Gold and US$ rates unchanged. 


People’s Bank of China notes quoted $205—203 
per one million yuan, DD Canton 232—230, Amoy 
192—-190, with sales resp. 40 m., 70 m. and &0 
m. yuan. Other rates unchanged. Business 
very small as trading with China almost at 
standstill. Persecution wave in China spreads. 
The country is in the throes of a severe terror. 
The ‘happy people’ of whom the Peking pro- 
paganda spoke these last few years have turned 
= the most miserable lot in China's modern 
istory. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. | 


HONG KONG STOCK EXCHANGE 


February opened on a quiet note but active 
trading soon developed with Hotels showing a 
considerable advance, and interest in this stock 
has been generally maintained for the month. 
During the second week, large quantities of 
Realties changed hands but this soon died down, 
and interest then centred upon Wheelocks, 
Hotels, Lands and Electrics. 


H.K. Lands announced a final dividend of 
$2 per share, less tax, making $4 for the year 
(no change from 1950) and a proposed bonus 
issue to shareho.ders on the register at 31.3.52 
of 1 new share (free) for every 5 held together 
with the right to subscribe for one further share 
upon payment of $25.—New issue ranks for 
dividend from ist July, 1952. 


Business reported during February, $28,164,352. 


Business reported for 1951 $140,671,899, busi- 
ness for Jan. & Feb. 1952 $43,480,620. 


Business Done During February 


Qty. of 
Shares 
H.K. Govt. 3%% Loan (1934) ...... $7,000 
do 3% % $510,000 
554 
China UnderwriterS 5,350 
North Point Wharves _.............. 26,900 
77,020 
260 
do 
6,000 
2,534 
3,100 
4,150 
133,67 
41,8 
Rubber Shares :— 
Angio-Dutch .......... 100 
Consolidated Rubber ...... ob 5,730 
127,221 
4,000 
600 


Highest & Lowest Rates in January 


Stock January 1952 
Hig Low 
H.K. Government 4% Loan .... $98%4 $98% 
do 344% (1948) .. $94 $94 

| Banks 
H’kong & S’hai B’king Corp. X.D. $1645 $1565 
Bank of East Asia, Ltd. ...... $150 $150 


= 
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Insurances 


anton Insurance Office, Ltd. .. $250 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. $820 


China Underwriters, Ltd. 


$5 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. $150 


Shipping 


Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. .... cos. 
Ltd. $114 


Union Waterboat Co., "Ltd. 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co.. 


Docks, Wharves & Godowns 


Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 
Godown Co., Ltd. 

North Point Wharves, Oe 

& Whampoa Dock Co 


$17% 

<hina Provident Loan and Mort- 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. ...... $2.60 


Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. .. $45 


Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, Ltd. 


Hongkong Land Investment and 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., 

Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., 

Public Utilities 
Hongkong Tramways ...........- 


Reak Tramways, Ltd. 


Star Ferry Co., Ltd. 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd. 
(F. Pd.) $8. 


..(F. Pd) $24 
(P. Pd) $12 


(P. Pd.) $6.20 


Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. X.D. $24 


Bonus $2214 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., _— $12% 


Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. 


Industrials 


Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. .. 
Hongkong Rope Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. 


Stores, Etc. 


Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Léd. 


A. 8. Watson & Co., Ltd. X. Rts. $27% 


Lane, Crawford, Ltd. 
Sincere Co., Ltd. 


$ 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. .. X.D. $115 


China Entertainment & Land In- 
vestment Co., 

International Films Ltd. 

Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. .... X.D. $16 


Yangtze Finance Co., Ltd. .... $4.40 


Cotton Mills 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. .......... $3.60 
Rubbers 
The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 
$216 


The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. .. $0.50 


‘The Ayer Tawah Rubber Pianta- 
tion Co., Ltd. 


The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. $4% 


The Consolidated Rubber Estates 
(1914) Ltd. 
‘The Java Consolidated Rubber & 
Coffee Estates, Ltd. 
‘The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 


Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. $0.85 


Langkat 
VM.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn-Bosch- 
En Landbouwexploitatie in Lang- 


The Shanghai Kedah Plantations, 

The Shanghai Kelantan Rubber 

The Sungei Duri Rubber Estates, 

The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber 

The Tanah Merah Estates (1916) 

The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. .. $4.50 


$117% 


$16.70 
$24 
$i2 


$8), 
$5.90 


$164, 
$23 


$18.80 
$25 
$355 
$3.20 
$115 


$21, 
$0.40 


$4%4 
$3.90 


HONGKONG SHARE 
QUOTATIONS 


Closing prices of last week :-— 
H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


,, (19384 & 1940) ............ 93%, 
BANKS 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B. ..ceecescses £19 
Bank of East ASia ....ccccccccccccces 140 
INSURANCES 
China Underwriters 5.10 
SHIPPING 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, ETC. 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS 
S’hai Lands .......... 1.60 
12% 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
15.60 
China Liguts Pd) 8.30 
H.K. "Electrics 20% 
INDUSTRIALS 
STORES 
Kwong Sang 106 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments 20°) 
(Fully Pd.) .... 3.40 
Marsman, Investments ............+. 9/- 
COTTONS 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Somewhat increased business was written dur- 
ing the first March week while markets read- 
justed their ideas to a prospective § lower 
Malayan income consequent on the decline in 
Rubber. Industrials were largely featureless. 
Fraser and Neave came in for heavy overseas 
liquidation which was all absorbed. Uniteers, 
on publication of an excellent report, 
some improvement on an ‘ex div’ ‘ex capital 
bonus’ basis. During the week the market wel- 
comed a new counter, when it dealt for the 
first time in the dollar shares of Jackson and 
Company Limited, at $2.50. 


showed. 


In Tins Petaling was the chief interest. This 
share weakened to $6.45 ex final ex interim at 
one stage, reflecting disappointment at the rate 
of 25% for the first interim as against 30 cents 
paid for the first quarter last year. Sungei 
Way went to $4.10 on the announcement that 
the new deep digging dredge had commenced 
production. Talam rose sharply on the announce- 
ment of final and interim dividends. Australian 
Tins lacked particular interest and only Ampat | 
was mentioned among Sterlings. 

The rubber share section busied itself with 
Kempas in clearing up the deluge of 
renunciation letters from overseas which arrived: 
by almost every airmail to the exclusion of 
dealing in Kempas old shares. 

Local Loan transactions were large y confined 
to Tax Free issues and there were ce ex- 
changes in the popular Australian 344% 1955-58. 


Business Done. Ist—7th March. 

Industrials: Alexandra Brick Preference 
$2.12%4 and $2.13, Fraser and Neave Ordinary 
$3.80 to $3.60 to $3.67% cd., Malayan Breweries 
$5.00 to $4.95 cd., Malayan Cement $1.02'4 and 
$1.00, Malayan Collieries $1.671% and $1.70, 
Robinson Ordinary $3.80, Straits Steamship 
$23.50, Uniteers $14.25 ex all, Jackson and 
Co. Ltd. $2.50. 

Tins. Batu Selangor $1.35, Jelebu $1.25, 
Klang River $2.4714, Petaling $7.05 ed. to $6.45 
ex final ex interim to $6.60, Sungei Way $3.95 
to $4.10, Taiping $1.90 and $1.874%4 Ulu Piah 
0.06 cents. 

Austral Amalgamated 13/6 to 14/3 ex div., 
Jelapang 43/6 cum div., Kampong Lanjut 41/6, 
Katu 22/9, Kramat 13/6 to 13/9, Kuala Kampar 
41/3 to 39/9, Larut 17/- to 16/9, Pungah 22/- 
ed., Rawang Tinfield 11/1144, Ampat 7/3. 

Gold. Raub $3.90 to $4.25. 


Rubbers. Benta $1.20, Connemara $1.3214 and 
$1.35, Kempas Rights 10 cents to 3 cents, Kluang 
$1.17144, Kundong $2.0214, Mentakab $1.55, New 
Serendah $1.15, Riverview 4/4%, Sedenak 19/-, 
Sungei Bagan "$2. 05 to $2.15 oad., S. Tukang 
$1.12% to $1.15, Teluk Anson $2. 10 and $2.15, 
Ulu Benut 0. 62% to 0.57% to 0.62. 


Oil. British Borneo Petroleum 41/9. 


Overseas Investments. Home. G.E.C. New 
58/6, Oriental Telephone 48/-. 


Australian. Associated Pulp, part!y paid, 5/11, 
Steel 10/4 to 10/5, ‘Australian cur- 


South African, Associated Manganese 46/-. 


Company Reports:— 

Malayan Cement Ltd. Report for the year end 
ed 30th November 1951 told of good progress 
with plant foundations and main . buildings. 
Bulk of plant is expected in 1952 but certain 
items will not be received until 1953 when pro- 
duction should commence in the first half. Ex- 
penditure is running fairly close to revised 
estimates and two calls each of 25 cents per 
share will be made about July, 1952, and 
January, 1953. 

United Engineers Ltd. Maintaining its practice 
of prompt. presentation of results to share- 
holders the most satisfactory report for 1951 
shows an increased profit at $2,063,047 ($4.30 
per ordinary share after Preference dividend) 
from which the well covered dividend of 
$1 per share repeats last year’s cash distribu- 
tion. Reserves will be capitalised to the extent 
of $464,360 to provide for the proposed bonus 
issue of one Ordinary share for every tem 
shares held at first of March. Accounts show 
that the writing up of Ordinary Share Capitak 
in December from $5 to $10 per share was chiefly 
the result of a surplus on realisation of Uniteers* 
interest in the Bangkok Dock Company Limited 
which produced $1,177,009. Further accruals com- 
prised in the capital increase were Profit from sale 
investments $216,056. Transfers from Property 
and Asset Sales $427,312 and from Contingencies 
no longer required $501,421. Net current assets 
work out at $2,267,457 or $3.00 per Ordinary 
share after providing for Preference Capital. 

Wilkinson Process Rubber Co. Ltd. Showed a 
profit of $181,506 (64%) for year ended 30th 
September 1951 and final dividend of 10% will 
make 15% for the year. Net liquid assets, in- 
cluding processed rubber stock, amount to $342,- 
688 or $1.21 per share. 


NEW COMPANY REGISTRATIONS IN 
HONGKONG 
The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hong Kong during the week 
ended March 8, 1952;-— 


Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. of Hongkong 
Limited, General Merchants, Agents, Importers, 


$240 
$4.90 
$160 
$25 
$1.10 
04 $102 
$6%, 
$17 
$13). 
$2.40 
$38 
$5.60 
$5314. 
$1.20 
$14 
— 
$21'. 
$12%4 
$14*, 
0 
() 
1) 
Q 
0 0 
U0 
6 Miscellaneous 
>») 
0 
34 $17 
90 $0. RU 
$16 
10 
$3 
yt) 
00 
00 
00 $5.40 $4.90 
21 
50 30.65 $0.65 
00 
97 $3.40 
00 $0.80 
00 
$1.30 
$3.70 
omg $9.65 
$1.15 
94 
| $4.90 
$8% 
65 
$4.40 
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The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant; J. D. Alexan- 
der, 13 The Peak, Hongkong Merchant. 

The Nepean Investment Trust Company, 
Limited, To acquire and hold shares, stocks, 
debentures, etc.; Nominal Capital $1,500,000; 
Registered Office, Prince’s Building, Chater 
Road, Victoria, Hongkong: Subscribers—Harold 
Dudiey Benham, Apartment, 1, Holland House, 
Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong, Merchant; 
W. C. L. Andrews, Hongkong Club, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

The Malabar Investment Trust Company, 
Limited, To acquire and hold shares, stocks, 
debentures, etc.; Nomina] Capital $1,500,000; 
Registered Office, Prince’s Building, Chater 
Road, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Harold 
Dudley Benham, Apartment 1, Holland House, 
Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong, Merchant; 
W. C. L. Andrews, Hongkong Club, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

Victorian Pearl Steamship Company, Limited, 
To purchase, charter or acquire ships and vessels, 
etc.; Nominal Capital $1,000,000; Registered 
Office, 701/7 Edinburgh House, Victoria, Hong- 
kong ; Subscribers—John Louis Marden, 701 Edin- 
burgh House, Hongkong, Company Director; 
Peter Oswald Scales, 701, Edinburgh House, 
Hongkong, Company Secretary. 

Linky Limited, General Merchants, Importers, 
Exporters, Agents, etc. ; Nominal Capital $1,000,- 
000; Registered Office, 205 National Bank Build- 
ing, 8 Des Voeux Road Central, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Chung Kui Cheung, 14 Sey- 
mour Terrace, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Chan Key Man, 38 Bonham Strand West, 2nd 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 

Chenkienminh and Company, 
chants, Traders, Commission Agents, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital $1,000,000; Registered Office, 
132 Wing Lok Street, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Liang Lai Yuen, 1 College Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant, Chen Kien Minh, 12 Dragon 
Terrace, Ist floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 

Macdonald (Hongkong) Limited, Merchants, 
Exporters and Importers, etc.; Nominal Capital 
$100,000; Registered Office, Telephone House, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Ian Godfrey 
Highley, 22 Conduit Road, Hongkong, Chartered 
Accountant ; Gordon Menzies Macwhinnie, 108 The 
Peak, Hongkong, Chartered Accountant. 


Limited, Mer- 


AYER TAWAH RUBBER PLANTA- 
TIONS COMPANY, LTD. 


A record year was reported at the annual 
general meeting of shareholders of the Ayer 
Tawah Plantations Company, Ltd. held last week. 
This was due to the high prices ruling for rub- 
ber and the Company had succeeded in netting 
HK$696,610 during the year as against $188,209 
for 1950. A final dividend of 80 HK cents was 
announced making a total of $1.20 for the year. 


CHINA PROVIDENT LOAN AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 


A net profit of $1,326,000 for 1951 was re- 
ported at the annual meeting of the China 
Provident Loan and Mortgage Company Ltd. 
held last week. The profits for 1950 made the 


highest record in the Company's history while 
those for 1951, which were only 24.8% less, 
made the second highest record. <A dividend of 
$1 plus bonus of 70 cents per share, or %4°%, 
tax free was approved. In the course of his 
address, the Chairman pointed out that the 
year under review had been hampered by 


additional trade restrictions. The Company was 
however, able to report a ‘“‘c!aim free’’ year. 
Other allocations included a staff bonus of $132,- 
500 leaving the sum of $1,326,000 to be carried 
forward to 1952. The Chairman also pointed 
out that a reduction of $135,000 under “Land’’ 
in the Balance Sheet reflected the disposal 
of a section of land with two small godowns. 
The profit on this sale of $243,000 was included 
in the Appropriation Account. New godowns, 
twice as large as those disposed of, had been 
erected during the year at West Point. Vessels, 
machinery, etc., had been augmented by the 
construction of six new stee] lighters, the in- 
stallation of radio telephones in towing craft 
and further installation of cargo elevators, etc. 
The Chairman also mentioned that the Company’s 
War Losses Claim, which had in previous years 
been carried as an asset and fully reserved, would 
now be written off against the reserve as there 
appeared no hope of this loss being recovered. 
Employees’ Provident Funds now stand at $389,- 
G00 invested in Trustees. 


In the same way that Hongkong has 
recently been overhung by heavy fogs, 
so the local commodity markets were 
shrouded by dullness during the week 
that has passed. The absence of buyers 
from /China continued, although indica- 


tions are not lacking that mainland dealers 


will shortly be able to resume their 
trading with Hongkong that was inter- 
rupted by the anti-corruption purge. 


Such concerns as have survived the 
weeding-out process will now in all pro- 
bability receive their exchange allocations 
for the quarter. In fact, the South China 
Foreign Exchange Control Bureau has 
begun processing applications for foreign 
exchange allocations received at the begin- 
ning of February. It is generally con- 
sidered, however, that as a result of dis- 
closures arising from the investigation 
into accounts carried out during the purge 
in China, the authorities in Canton will 
insist upon the amalgamation of private 
concerns into joint trading agencies. In 
these amalgamations, capital will be pooled, 
accounts will be made public at stated 
periods, buying prices will be fixed, and 
state supervision will be exercised, with 
the object of controlling profits and elimi- 
nating “black market” operations in for- 
eign exchange as well as other practices 
connected with private trading. 


Information to hand shows how wide- 
spread and thorough was the investigation 
into the accounts of private firms. Ac- 
curate facts and figures are not forth- 
coming, possibly never will be, but such 
details as are obtainable point to many 
imprisonments and even executions of 
businessmen and the imposition of heavy 
fines, without the means of paying them 
as banks were unable to make loans for 
this purpose. As a result, there has been 
a tragic wave of suicides in all parts of 
the country, with men throwing them- 
selves down from the tops of buildings 
in their anxiety and fear of imprisonment. 
Bankruptcies also have been not a few on 
the part of traders found dealing in 
foreign exchange outside the official allo- 
cations, which have rarely been sufficient 
to cover trading requirements. 


As regards the various commodity mar- 
kets in Hongkong, Cotton Yarn fell to 
its lowest price-level since last September ; 
but this is mainly explained by the drop 
in the price of raw cotton from Pakistan. 
Piece Goods dealers were cheered by the 
decision of the Taiwan government to 
invite tenders from Hongkong for the 
purchase of 30,000 pieces of grey sheeting, 
the more especially as local textile mills 
are feeling Japanese competition in South- 
east Asian markets. The Metals market 
is now suffering from acute depression; 
local government controls are affecting 
the disposal of goods previously imported 
under essential supplies certificates. Dea- 
lers from Canton were in the market for 
Industrial Chemicals, as well as exporters 
to Taiwan, South Korea and Indonesia, 
though only to a limited extent. Paper, 
which is one of the items most subject 
to speculative manipulation, is recovering 
from its last bout of depression caused 
by the unloading of stocks by speculators 


who had bought not wisely but too well. 
Some North China traders made small 
purchases. In China Produce, buying by 
exporters to India and Britain of Cassia 
Lignea gave support to the market. Pur- 
chases by dealers from Japan and Singa- 
pore had an effect on Wheat Bran. Vege- 
table Oils were steady, with light demand. 


Closing Commodity Prices 


(Spot sale prices unless otherwise stated) 
Cotton Yarn— Hongkong 20’s $1640/- 

$1680 per bale. Italian 20’s $1420; 32's 

$1910. Dutch 20’s $1600; 32’s $2000. 

Raw cotton — Pakistan 52/53, NT-roller 
gin and LSS-r.g. $2.72 per lb. nominal 
4F-r.g. $2.70 per Ib. nom., 289F-r.g. $2.80: 
nom.; Rangoon $2.20 nom.; Egyptian $4.10 
nom.; Brazilian $2.90 per lb. nom. 

Metals — Galvd. Iron Sheets G24 68 
cents per lb., G26 sellers’ 72 cents per 
lb-; Japanese G31 3’x7’ $8.50 per sheet. 
Mild Steel Round Bars, European 40’, 
4” $65 per picul, 8” to 1” $47, 4” $50; 
local make 20’-40’ 4” $53 per picul. Muiuld 
Steel Plates 4x8ft. sellers’ price 1/16” $105 
per picul, 3/32” $95, 4” $84, 2” $83. Alumi« 
nium Sheet, Japanese, $3 per Ib. Muld 
Steel Plate Cuttings (old) 8” & over $32 
per picul. Wire Nails in kegs G15 1” $57 
per picul, G12 12” and G8 3” $56 per picul ; 
European G18 4” $88 per picul. Wire 
Steel Ropes, British, 1” $2.60 per Ib., 22” 
$2.15, 3” $1.75, 4” $1.70. Tinplate, British, 
20’’x28”” nominal $300 per 200-lb. wooden 
case; Japanese $290 spot. Electrolytic 
Tinplate Waste, Waste, 18’’x24’’, USA ton- 
nage packing $250 per Ib. 

Industrial Chemicals — Bicarbonate of 
Soda, I.C.l. Red Moon $39.50 per 100-kg. 
bag- Ammonium Chloride, German $400 
per ton. Borax, gran.,, USA, $39 per 100-Ib. 
bag- Calcium Hypochloride 60% Japanese 
in 50-kg. drum 30/35 cents per lb. Que- 
bracho Extract in 105-lb. bag 77 cents 
per lb. Sodium Hydrosulphite,. British 
in 50-gk. drum $195 per picul; Dutch in 
250-lb. drum $175 per picul. Zinc Oxide, 
German, 99% $1.02 per lb. Lithopone 
30% Dutch 50-kg. drum 61 cents per Ib.; 
German 5-cwt- barrel 55 cents per Ib. 
Lead Oxide, Red, Australian, 560-lb. drum 
$162/$165 per picul. Caustic Soda, I-C.L., 
$225 per 300-kg. drum; USA 700-lb. drum 
$192 sellers’ offer; Canadian 700-Ib. drum 
$190 nominal. 

Paper — Newsprint in reel 52gr. 31’’,. 
Norwegian, 54 cents per Ib. nominal; 

252gr. 43’? Swedish, Austrian, Finnish 63 


cents nominal; 52gr. 43” Japanese 56 
cents nominal. Newsprint tm ream 
Japanese 50 lbs. $28 per ream spot. MG 


Sulphite Paper, European 40-lbs. White 
35x47’? $38.50; 47 Ibs. Brown $47 per ream, 
White $42. Woodfree Printing 80-100 Ibs. ° 
$1.15 per lb. Duplex Board, Swedish 240 
Ibs. $185 per ream: German & Finnish 
$160; Czech. 235 Ibs. $155 per ream. 
Rubber — Smoked Rubber Sheet No.1 
$440 per picul nominal, No.2 $430 nom., 
No.3 $350 nom.; Mixed Cutting $280 per 
picul nom.; Sole Crepe, Java, $850 per 
picul nom., Singapore No.2 $800 per picul 


nom. 
Cement — Green Island, Hongkong, 
Emeralcrete rapid hardening Cement 


$11.20 per 112-lb. bag (official price $10.- 


it 
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30); Emerald brand $10 per 112-Ib. bag 
spot (off. price $9.30); Snowcrete $19.50 
per l-cwt. bag spot (off.pr. $18), $72 
per 375-lb. drum nominal (off. pr. $66). 
Japanese $8.60 per 100-Ib. bag spot, $9.30 
per l-cwt. bag and $166 per ton in I-cwt. 
bag. Haiphong Portland Cement $8 per 
94-lb. bag. Danish Bate brand White 
Cement $18 per 1l-cwt. bag, $297 per ton 
c-l-f. 

China Produce — Wood Oil (Tung Oil), 
refined, in bulk $238 per picul, European 
buying offer £260 per ton c- & f. Aniseed 
Oil 15 deg. $780 per picul nominal, export 
qual. $800 fob. nom. Cassia Oil 80-85% 
c.a- $1600 per picul nominal, export qual. 
$1700 fob. nom. Teaseed Oil 2% ffa. $164 
per picul nominal. Aniseed Star Nanning 
Ist qual. $340 per picul spot export qual. 
$360 nom.; Japanese $185 per picul spot. 
Gallnuts, Hankow 2nd qual. $75.50 per 
picul, Ist qual. $80. Cassia Lignea, West 
River, l-cwt. bale $87 per picul fob., 
nominal 80-lb. bale fob. $84 spot. Hankow 
Wheat Bran $21 per picul spot, Shanghai 
$19.50/$20.20 per picul 2-weeks forward. 
Duck Feathers 85% $1150 per picul nom1- 
nal. Tea, BOP $290 per picul nominal, 
OP $305 nom., Green $340 nom., Pao Chung 
2nd qual. $315 mom. Crude Lacquer, 
Szechuan (new) $670 per picul nom. Raw 
Silk, Canton 20/22 $2950 per picul nom. 
Korean 20/22 $3100 nom. Japanese “A” 
20/22 $3750 nom. Tussah-Silk $2700 per 
picul nom. Silk Waste Canton No.1 $880 
per picul nom., Korean No.1 $730 nom. 
Rice, U-Long (Chai Mei) new $101 per 
picul; See Mew, New Territories, $98 
per picul. Sugar, Taiwan refined (special) 
$51 per picul nominal; Hongkong Brown 
Sugar Pieces Ist qual. $63 per picul. 
Groundnuts, Shelled, Tsingtao fair aver. 
qual. $126 per picul. Beans, Black, Tien- 
tsin 2nd qual. $44.50 per picul; Red, Tien- 
tsin 2nd qual $59 per picul; White 
String, Shanghai Ist qual. $42 per picul. 
Hen Eggs, Hankow Ist qual. $124 per 
1000; Duck Eggs, Hankow $134 per 1000 
nom. Groundnut Oil, Hongkong in tin 
$250 per picul nom. Castor Seed, Tien- 
tsin, $87 per picul nom. Cotton Seed 
Cake, Hankow, $28.80 nom. 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, Established 1835, 


and THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED, 
: Established 1837. 


These two Banks, with extensive 
Australian and New Zealand connections built up during more than 
a century of uninterrupted trading, merged on 


OCTOBER Ist, 1951 


to form one bank named: 


AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


Merger of 


A.N.Z. Bank, with its complete coverage of Australia. 

New Zealand and Fiji, offers overseas agents every 

banking facility, and specializes in the supply of 
economic and commercia. information. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND: 
394 Collins Street. Melbourne, Australia. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN NEW ZEALAND: 


Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


; 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 

Capital Authorised «+ «+ (£Eng.17,000,000) £A21,250,C00 

Capital Paid Up. .. (£Eng. 8,500,000) £A10,625.000 
n Reserve Liability of Shareholders . (£Eng. 8,500,000) £A10,625,000 

Reserve Funds ae. ee (EES. £A 7,187,000 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £A400,000,000 
Over 700 branches and agencies throughout Australia and 
New Zealand, in Fiji, and in London. 

ry 


GILMAN €& COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND’ INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONC KONG. CABLES: C1LMAN HONC KONG. 
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| AIR SERVICES 


CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS 
“HONGKONG’S OWN AIRLINE” 


HONGKONG—BANGKOK—RANGOON (DC-4 & DC-3) Connects at 
Bangkok with Union of Burma Airways. 


B Rate per kilo for shipments from 45—1000 Kilos. 
Magazines and Newspapers carried at 50% of Code A rate with no quantity discount. 


HONGKONG—BANGKOK—SINGAPORE (DC-4) , 
Mon & Thurs SA/BR Local Time RB/SB Mon & Thurs Tues & Fri 
] Th SA Local Time SB Mon & Thurs Tues & Fri ane oe ree 
0800 dep Hong Kong arr 0845 
0800 dep Hong Kong ( arr 0845 1245 arr . dep 0200 
dep 0200 1400 dep Bangkok arr 1230 
Bangkok 0 
1400 dep arr 100 1600 arr Rangoon dep 0930 
1915 arr y Singapore dep 2045 ore 
HONGKONG—SAIGON—SINGAPORE (DC-4) 
HONGKONG—MANILA—BORNEO (DC-3) Tuesday ISA Local Time ISP Wednesday 
Tues & Fri BA Local Time BB Wed & Sat 1200 =dep Hong Kong 1 arr 1615 
; 1715 arr d 1100 
0630 dep Hong Kong A arr 1800 dep | Saigon 
50 
Manila 1015 2115 arr Singapore dep 0600 
1530 are Sandakan HONGKONG—HANOI—HAIPHONG (DC-3) 
1600 ep 
1710 arr pe ee Tuesday HHA Local Time HHRB Wednesday 
1740 dep 1000 dep Hong Kon 
A 
1825 arr Labuan dep 0600 arr 1415 
1445 arr —— dep 1000 
1515 dep : arr 0930 
HONGKONG 1545 arr Haiphone dep 0900 
Manil A HK$ 300.00 Ps 103.5! = 
B 540. 00 186 . PASSEN 
C 3 00 1 OF MANILA SSENGER FARES & EXCESS BAGGAGE RATE IN 
can. .| A HK$ 450.00 Tes 1600.0(| Ps 236.90 Tes 2400.00 
Bangke B 810.00 2880.0C| 426.40 4320.00 CODES 
C 4.50 16.0 2.40 24.00 BANGKOK A—Single Fare 
A HK$ 625.00 Rs 520 | Ps 319.00 Rs TRO. | C-—Excess Baggage per kilo. 
Rangoon B 1125.00 936. 574.20 1404. ! 
C 6.25, 5/3/- 3.20 7/12/-| RANGOON 
Ps 322.80 St. 210.00 Tes 1365.0¢|St.$ 304.00 Rs 475 
6.65 3.30 5.15 2.10 14.06 4/12, 
| A HK$ 704.00 St.$ 377.00) Ps 139.40 St.$ 216.00 
B. N. Borneo! 1267 . 00 679.00) 251.00 329 .00 
C 7.00 3.8! 1.40 2.15 SINGAPORE 
A HK$ 552.00 IC$ 2000.0€) Ps 293.80 IC$ 3087.00 St.$ 232.00 IC$ 1682.00} 
Saigon B 993. 00 3600.00} 529.00 5557 . 00 2851.00 
C 5.50 20.00 2.95 30.90 2.40 16.40} 
A HK$ 370.00 IC$ 1340.00; Ps 231.10  IC$ 2427.00 
Haiphong B 665 00 2412.00| 416.00 4369 . 00 | 
Hanoi C 3.70 13.50 2.30 24.30 
HONG KONG 
Bangkok A HK$ 3.00 Tes 8.00 Ps 1.60 Tes 16.00 
B 2.25 8.00 1.20 12.00 BANGKOK 
Rangoon A HK$ 4.20 Rs _ 3/8/- Ps 2.16 Rs 5/3 /- 
B 3.15 2/10/- 1.60 3/14/- RANGOON 
Singapore A HK$ 4.00 St.$ 2.15 Ps 2.16 St.$ 3.30 St.$ 1.25 Tes 6.00 St.$ 1.90 Rs 3/1/ 
B 3.00 1.60 1.60 2.50 0.94 6.00 1.45 2/5/- SINGAPORE 
B.N. Borneo | A HK$ 3.80 St.$ 2.00 Ps 0.76 %.3 1.20 
B 2.85 1.50 0.56 0.90 
Saigon A HK$ 4.70 IC$ 17.00 Ps 2:30 IC$ 24.00 St.$ 1.70 IC$ 11.60 
B 3.55 13.00 1.74 18.00 1.30 8.90 
Haiphong A HK$ 3.00 IC$ 11.00 Ps 1.60 IC$ 17.00 
Hanoi B 2.25 8.00 1.20 13.00 
CODES:-—A Rate per kilo for shipments from 1-—45 Kilo. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
February 1952 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures Out In Out In Out In 
Monthly averages for 1948 ............ —_— 595 9.382 9,592 13,649} 13,7264 100.986 42.920 
Monthly averages for 1949 ............ 1,057.5 1,062 13,312 12.246 =: 14,576 13,842 272.656 237,690 
Monthly averages for 1950 ............ 223 223 3.452 2,722 15.803 12.77 111,645 65,912 
Monthly averages for 1951 ............ 219 218 3,558 2,681 = 21,553 20,9152 111.572 103,170 
1952: 
216 216 3,283 2.733 19.797 18,888 127.878 55,594 
203 204 3,356 2.748 19,357 16,616 91.833 58,087 
419 420) 6.639 5,531 39,064 35,504 219.711 113,681 


February 1952: 
Grand total— Aircraft out or in: 407; Passengers: 6,104; Mail: 35,883 kgs.; Freight: 149.9 metric tons. 


January-February 1952: 
Grand total: Aircraft out or in: 889; Passengers: 12,170; Mail: 74.5608 kgs-; Freight: 333.4 metric tons. 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN CIVIL AVIATION NOTES 


For February 1952 World Air Transport in 1950 
Departures Arrivals volume during 1950 over the whole of 
Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight the world air transport system: enseee 
ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos) (Kilos) xers carried showed a growth of 15% 
above the previous year; mail 
rs increased by 12%; air cargo rose by 33%. 
2033 of 9248 4,177 larger payloads and higher speeds pro- 
ASS 2,204 20 538 10,984 vided 40% more passenger and cargo 
Middle East) 38 134 1,655 42 87 814 capacity notwithstanding that the number 
Caicutta 35 209 469 55 286 429 of aircraft in the airlines remained at 
ROO. 0440-59 5520008 112 233 2,963 32 144 52 2.500. Gross revenue of the airlines ap- 
er 281 5,300 20,714 230 2,712 5,478 proximated US$1,500 million. Personnel 
BangKok 3. .s.-cccececes 386 470 9,879 362 784 5.823 was around 200,000 of whom 10% were 
648 9 405 aircrew. Safety records showed improve- 
395 1,984 5,276 428 4 369 12,459 
U.S. A 18s 1,005 1,045 40 49 1,954 The newly constructed runway on Kema- 
398 1,090 44 185 936 joran airfield at Djakarta, Indonesia, can 
Formosa 311 1,037 24,904 331 YO4 1,914 handle planes weighing 100,000 kgs. and 
Honolulu .........+---. 75 72 3,284 57 -_— 132 is claimed to be the largest in Southeast 
222 538 553 4 83 70) Asia. It will increase the capacity of 
145 92 1,497 % 59 Kemajoran airport by 60. planes a day. 
3,356 19,267 91,833 2,748 16,616 58,087 jet Comet, a permanent runway has now 


" been completed at Kuala Lumpur airport, 
Total Aircraft Departure = 203 6.000 feet long and 120 feet wide and 
Total Aircraft Arrival = 204 strong enough to take jet Comets. 


Far Eastern Economic Reports 


Remittances from Overseas Chinese to China 


During 1951 the record amount of S$35 million 
(£4,120,000) was remitted by overseas’ Chinese 
in Malaya and Singapore to relatives in China, 
according to the Foreign Exchange Control au- 
thorities in Singapore. The high rubber prices 
prevailing made it possible for Chinese to spare 
more money for remittances overseas. 


In January 1952, S$3,134,633 was remitted to 
‘China by Chinese in Singapore & Malaya, 
$2,056,058 being from Singapore and $1,078,575 
from Malaya. The Singapore figure, however, 


includes remittances made by Malayan Chinese 
through Singapore banks. 


Japanese Investment in Philippines Iron Mine 


The Kinoshita Shoten Co. has been authorised 
by the Japanese Foreign Exchange Control 
Commission to invest US$1 million in the Rurup 
Tron Mine in the Philippines, in accordance 
with a contract signed on Feb. 28 between the 
Philippine iron mine company and four Japanese 
companies. This investment forms part of an 
amount of US$2 million to be used by the 


Philippines iron company in developing tke mine. 
The iron content of the ore has hitherto been 
around 56%. 


Japanese Development of Goa Iron Mine 


In accordance with a contract concluded be- 
tween the Cholgi Mining Co. of Goa, Port. 
India, and the Kokan Mining Co. of Japan 
mining equipment is being supplied by the 
Japanese for the development of a mine in 
exchange for iron ore. It is expected that by 
the end of May 6000 tons of iron ore will be 
ready for shipment to Japan. 
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Japanese Shipbuilding 

Japan ranked second among the world’s lead- 
ing shipbuilding countries in 1951, according 
to Lioyd’s Annual Summary of Merchant Ship- 


ping which includes vessels of 100 tons gross 
and upwards. Out of a world output of ships 
in 1951 amounting to 3,642,564 tons, Britain 


constructed 1,341,024 tons or 36.8% (the highest 
tonnage since 1930); Japan came next with 
434,286 tons or 11.9% (86,341 tons above 1950): 
Sweden third with 402,067 tons (56,175 tons 
above 1950); Germany fourth with 318,339 tons 
(an increase of 163,833 t.); and the U.S. 
seventh with 165,883 tons (271,146 t. less than 
1950). 


Japanese shipyards have received contracts for 
19 super-tankers aggregating over 400,000 dead- 
weight tons. 


Taiwan Trade for January 1952 


Taiwan's trade for January 1952 
total amount of US$13,360,617.77. 


showed a 
Imports were 


valued at US$6,257,291.10 and exports at 
$7,103,326.67, or a favourable trade balance of 
$846,035.57. 


countries with which Taiwan's 
were: Japan: Imports, 
exports, US$4,812,920.76. Hong- 
kong: Imports, US$12,519,950. 44; exports, 
and waxes, $95,192.23; miscellaneous goods, 
US$5,226,829.15. Sterling-bloc countries: im- 
ports, £43,742/5/7 ; exports, £438,165/14/4. 
United States: imports, US$780,697.82; exports, 
US$280,385.31. Malaya: imports, S$2,083,954.18; 
there were no exports. 


The main commodities dea!t in were as fol- 
lows (all in US$): Imports: Soyabeans, US$782,- 
029.56; beancakes, $194,118.04; wheat flour, 
$761,342.64; dairy products, $62,243.52; sa'ted 
fish, $118,430.84; raw cotton, $1,119.52; cotton 
piecegoods, $74,477.31; cotton knitted goods, 
$69,928.29; wool and woolen knitted goods, $61,- 
553.72: hides and leather, $59,268.53; jute and 
gunny bags, $2,601.91; timber, $4,150.01: 
mineral ores and metals $671,875.95; machineries 
and tools, $366,343.10; electric appliances, $147,- 
766.38; bicycles and parts, $46,433.50; com- 
munication equipments, $142,299.05; chemical 
products, $105,096.38; pharmaceuticals, $457,- 
105.73; medicinal herbs, $130,970.27; dyestuffs 
and pigments, $100,166.49; glass and glassware, 


The principal 
trade was conducted 


$46,578.43; rubber manufactures, $796,183.62: 
paper and paper pulp, $194,779.72: oils, fats 
and waxs, $95,192.23; miscellaneous goods, 
$767,156.36. Exports: Sugar, $4,897,388 .79 ; 
rice, $668 262.25; tea, $199,783.36; 
salt, $233,987.40; citronella oil, $243,692.38; 


banana, $161,885; canned pineapple, $2,155.10; 
cement, $158,840; metho! crystals, $8,228.12; 
wood pulp, $23,029.69; chemicals, $22,867.14; 
metals, $352,355.34; feathers, $201,921.32; hat 
body, $41,535.78; liver oil, $15,103.67; bamboo 
poles, $236,459.85; fruits, $120,893.49; miscel- 


laneous goods, $55,937.99. 


AUSTRALIAN CONTROL OF 
IMPORTS 


New measures promulgated by the Australian 
Government as from March 7, 1952, have ex- 
tended the provisions of the Customs Import 
Licensing Regulations to cover goods imported 
from all countries except Australian external ter- 
ritories. Goods from the dollar area and those 
of Japanese origin have already been brought under 
the licensing system, but now importations from 
all countries will be treated in the same way. 


The new import licensing measures will be 
subject to adjustment from time to time, in 
order to provide for maximum flexibility. 


Cable advices received from Canberra by the 
Australian Govt. Trade Commissioner in Hong- 
kong give details of the extension of licensing, 
as follows: 


The Prime Minister has announced the im- 
position of import licensing controls. By notice 
promulgated on March 7, goods from all coun- 
tries except Australian external territories have 
been made subject to the provisions of the 
Customs Import Licensing Regulations. 


Minor exceptions to the general application 
of the regulations include:— Passengers Personal 
Effects Household Goods and Baggage: non- 
commercial goods sent by Post; gifts not ex- 
ceeding £20 in value; goods of no commercia! 
value and bona fide samples trade catalogues, 
etc.; trophies, etc. 


Import restrictions already applicable to goods 
of dollar area origin and Japanese origin wil! 


Af -39 


Scheduled Flights To: 
SAIGON 


Tuesdays, Fridays, Sundays 
HANOI 


Fridays’ 


Sundays 


PARIS 


Tuesdays, Fridays, Sundays 


ETNAM 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
Queen's Bldg., Ground Fl. (Opp. The Star Ferry) 
Telephone 2665! 


continue to operate under the existing system. 
All goods from other arigins wil] be subject to 
the new restrictive import control. 


Goods are divided into two main categories 
Importations in Category ‘‘A’’ will be limited to 
their annual value equivalent to 60% of the 
value of similar imports in the year 1950/51, 
which is the base year for calculating quotas 
under the new licensing measures. Certain 
goods in this category, as for example capita! 
equipment, which do not lend themselves to 
quota treatment wil] be subject to administra- 
tive control. All remaining goods will be in- 
cluded in Category “B” and will be restricted 
to their total annual value not exceeding 20% 
of all such goods in the base year 1950/51. 


No outright prohibitions are being imposed 
under these new measures. Goods licensed under 
the new measures may be imported from any 
source other than the dollar area and Japan. 
All goods in transit from an overseas port after 
midnight on March 7, 1952, are subject to the 
regulations and will be regarded as debit against 
any quotas established by importers for future 
licenses. Goods in transit will, however, be 
licensed automatically on importation. 


The new import licensing measures are neces- 
sary preliminary steps to bringing into effect 
the machinery of licensing control, and will 


be adjusted from time to time in the light of 
experience jn order to provide maximum flexi- 
bility. The present degree of restriction will 
be eased as circumstances permit. 


Following is a list of the principal types of 
goods which wil] be licensed on the basis of 
20% of importations in the year 1950/51, i.e. 
Category “‘B’’:— Beer and Spirits; Manufactured 
Tobaceo, Cigarettes, Cigars; Foodstuffs; Con- 
fectionery; Textiles, Apparel of al] kinds in- 
cluding Boots and Shoes; Lawn Mowers; Clothes ; 
Washing Machines; Wringers; Refrigerators; 
Floor Polishers; Dish Washing Machines; Wire- 
less Receivers; Electric Fans; Cutlery; Plated 
Ware Cooking Utensils; Lamps and Lampware:; 
Cooking Stoves; Chinaware; Glassware; Essential 
Oils; Toilet Preparations; Synthetic Perfumes >; 
Plywood and Veneers; Fancy Goods; Toys: 
Jewellery; Clocks and Watches; Gramophones 
and Gramophone Records; Spectacles and Spec- 
tacle Frames; Rubber Manufactures; Fountain 
Pens ; Propell*ng Pencils; Motor Cycles; Motor 
Car Bodies; Assembled Chassis for Motor Vehi- 
cles; Musical Instrumenis; Bags, Baskets and 
Boxes; Imitation Gut; Smoking Requisites; Cel- 
luloid Sheets. 


The full list of goods in this category amounted 
in value to approximately £A200 million in the 
year 1950/51. 
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{ BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 


Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— 


HEAD OFFICE 


96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
EUROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Hankow - Peking 
Pondichery - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 


Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 
PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


5 
7 
} 


= 


Bangue de |’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 


Banque de |’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 
Port Elizabeth) 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 
Manager: C. G. FOURNIER. 


General Agents: BUTTERFIELD G@ SWIRE (H.K.) LTO. 
Passeges, call 56260, 30331, 27160 Freight, call 56948 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
CABLES: HONTRANCO 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG NGAU CHI WAN 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS MOLASSES IN BULK 
| TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS «= OCEAN TOWING 
* * * 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


* * * * * 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE « BANGKOK «# TOKYO 
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GREEN ISLAND 


Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 

Cement Co., Ltd. “UCOMETAL” 

Y 35884. “UCOMETAL” | 


COLORCRETE 
AND SNOWCRETE 


§ 
5 
; 
j 303 Edinburgh House. ? | 
| 
Y, 
Y Al 7:7 Export Sales Office of: 5 
A John Cockerill 
YA’ 
VAG BY; Forges de la Providence, § 
5 
WAV iY Sambre et Moselle. 5 
the economical cement water- Pig Iron 
A proofing compound. Semi - finished and 
Gi available in 12 most attractive 427, ) | 
Uji colours. A waterproofing Vis BELGIAN SALES AGENCY } 
cement paint that protects and De Jeng” 
preserves, bringing light to 
303 Edinburgh House. | 
: 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


I Sy 


all the properties of cemeni-- 


4 

q with pigmentation to the color | 

gy you want! Yy Window Sections & Sash Bars. | 

Z Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. | 

Z YY Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. | 
LG Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Z Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. | 


BS Yj Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. | 

AZ, FIBRVEN Window Glass: any thickness. | 

A», Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. | 

Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. | 
| 


George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1855 | 


i NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE Po | 
MERCHANTS. 
gy SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. % 
NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. Exporters of 
re BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART AGENTS. RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES, me 
ps IVORIES AND CURIOS. ps 
AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. Wholesalers Retailers Re 
* | 
% 
& 
% Union Building, Pedder Street. swegraphic Adin: 
iM Falconer, Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong. REPAIR SERVICE -< 
Tel. 22148. 
% 


| 
i 
i 
| 
i 
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| 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
GU. LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


via JAPAN JAPAN & KOREA 
m.v. “BRONXVILLE” .... .... Loading Hongkong 4th Apr. 
m.v. “TUNGUS” .... 19th Apr. ea and Gener erchants, 


Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
22nd March. Ewo Breweries Limited 
via RABAUL GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
s.s. “ARIZONA” Loads for Vancouver, Seattle 2ith Mar. 


AGENTS: 
The Gien Line Limited | 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited \ 
The Prinee Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Trangport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mai Steamship Ce., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Barkers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assuranee Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insuranee Co., Ltd. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


, Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 
All the above subject to alteration without notice. . 


TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MBLBOURNE | 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP CoO., LTD. 


B.O.A.C. — 
P.A.L. 


3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 


; 

5 

5 

CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 2 

{ 

DES VOKUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 | 


} 

} 

THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
| CORPORATION LIMITED. 


March 20, 1952 FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW No. 12 — i 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 


with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders & 
Managed by BRANCHES 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN INDIA 
Agartala Dehra Dun Moga 
Agra *Delhi Chandni Chowk Mysore 
Fast Fortnightly Service to: | 
” Manek Chowk ” Sabzi Mandi ” ltwari | 
Masktai Market ULeoghar Navsari | 
Ajmer Dhoraji New Dethi | 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, Allahbad Gauhati Patna | 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA Alwar Giridih Pilani — | 
Amritsar Gondal *Poona ‘Camp | 
Asansol Gwalior » City | 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA Bangalore City 
Baroda Howrah ” City 
Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American Banaras *Indore Raniganj 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports Bhavnagar m» Cloth Market Secunderabad 
*Bombay Fort Jaipur Shillong 
— Jalpaiguri Simla 
Next Sailings: ” Chowpatty Jodhpur Ujjain 
Bulsar Kanpur 
“prep *Calcutta Royal Exchange Place Karaikudi ay fices: 
m/s “PETER MAERSK" Apri Bhilsa 
: ” Burra Baxar *Lucknow Bhind 
Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan tne 
Special Strongroom Compartments *Madras 
Refrigerated Cargo Space Coimbatore ” Sowcarpet Patwal 
Cuttack Madura 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 
Karachi Penang Pondicherry 
Arrivals from U.S.A. ay | 
Chittagong Singapore 
m/s “SALLY. MAERSK” Mar... 25 BURMA | 
Moulmein Rangoon | 
Fer Freight and Further Particulars | 
Please apply to:— FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE | 
The Bank provides complete service for foreign Banking and Exchange | | 
J EBSEN & CO. all over the world in co-operation with first class Bankers | 
* Principal Branch 
Agents 
4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 
Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 
Tel. 36071 Manager. 


/ 

| 


